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103. aL OCaPiOUTAC tats 
Other Interested Parties 


From: Linda Krause, Chairman 


Subject: Updated Regional Development Plan 


I am pleased, on behalf of SCRPA, to provide you with a draft copy of the RECOM- 
MENDED REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN for Southeastern Connecticut, published in Janu- 
ary. This plan is the product of several years of intensive effort by the Agency 
and its staff. When adopted, it will become the third Regional Development Plan 
Prepared by SCRPA since its founding in 1961. 


Prior to considering the plan for adoption, the Agency is seeking review of the 
draft by public and private agencies and individuals who have an interest in 
Southeastern Connecticut's future. Please provide to the Agency any comments, . 
suggestions Or questions that a reading of the draft plan may generate. If you 
feel it would be helpful, Agency members and staff are available to meet for a 
discussion of the plan. The Agency intends to hold a public hearing on the plan 


May 18th, and so we would appreciate having your comments on or before that 
ate. 


Thank you for your past interest and co-operation. 
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1. Introduction 


LEGISLATIVE CHARGE 


Each regional planning agency shall prepare a plan of development for its area 
of operation, showing its recommendations for the general use of the area.... 
Any regional plan so developed shall be based on studies of physical, social, 
economic and governmental conditions and trends and shall be designed to promote 
with the greatest efficiency and economy the coordinated development of its area 
of operation and the general welfare and prosperity of its people. Section 
8-35a of Chapter 127 of the Connecticut General Statutes. 


PREVIOUS REGIONAL PLANS 


Immediately on its formation in 1961 SCRPA began work on the studies necessary 
to preparing a regional development plan. These culminated in 1967 in the 
adoption by the Agency of a Regional Development Plan for Southeastern Connecti- 
cut. That plan was extensively updated and readopted by the Agency in 1976. 


A regional plan has several important functions. It is a guide for coordinating 
land use planning at the municipal level. It aids planning efforts by state 
agencies. It provides data needed for preparing specialized functional plans 
for such things as transportation, water supply or sewerage facilities. It is 
an important consideration in the Regional Planning Agency's review of applica- 
tions for federal aid or of proposed municipal zoning changes. It is a require- 
ment to establish local eligibility for some federal grant programs. Because of 
its significance, the regional plan should be kept reasonably up-to-date. 


Unfortunately, SCRPA's 1976 plan is now outdated in several respects. Since the 
mid—/Os, much new information about the region's environmental resources has 
become available. Population growth has slowed significantly. Extensive sewer- 
age programs have been completed in many towns. And the public's attitude 
toward several aspects of regional development has shifted significantly. All 


of these factors point to a need for a comprehensive updating of the region's 
development plan. 


UPDATING THE PLAN 

The process of updating the regional plan began with a series of studies of 
physical, social, and economic factors that should be reflected in the plan's 
proposals. Published reports include: 

Land Use, Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region, 1981. 

Population and Housing, 1980, 1982. 

social Indicators, 1980, 1983. 

The Region's Economy, 1984, 1984. 

Housing Analysis, 1984, 1984. 


Zoning in Southeastern Connecticut, 1985. 


Regional Transportation Plan, FY 1986 Update, 1986. 


In addition, the Agency compiled and mapped a detailed inventory of information 
on the region's environmental resources. 


Another basic consideration in updating the plan is the goals of the citizens 
and the communities of the region. After review and comment by local officials 
and citizen groups, a statement of goals to guide the updating of the Regional 
Development Plan was adopted by SCRPA at its meeting on 13 January 1986. 


SCRPA's charge under the state statute is to prepare a plan to coordinate the 
physical development of Southeastern Connecticut. In doing so, the Agency re- 
cognizes that a number of other regional agencies with specialized planning 


and/or service responsibilities have been formed over the years. These include: 


the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority; the Southeastern Connecticut 
Tourism District; the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Resources Recovery 
Authority; Thames Valley Council for Community Action, Inc.; the Eastern 
Connecticut Health Systems Agency, Inc.; the Eastern Regional Mental Health 
Board; the Eastern Connecticut Area Agency on Aging, Inc.; and the Southeastern 
Connecticut Private Industry Council, Inc. SCRPA has attempted to reflect in 
its proposed Regional Development Plan the interests of these more specialized 
agencies, but it has tried to avoid duplicating their efforts. 


The present draft of the plan, which is a staff proposal, is being widely 
distributed for review. Agency representatives and staff are available to meet 
with local, state and federal officials and with interested citizen groups to 
receive their comments. Under Connecticut law, at least one public hearing on 
the proposed plan must be held prior to its adoption. Following the hearing, 
SCRPA will consider and evaluate all comments received. Various modifications 
may then be made in the plan before it is formally acted on by the Agency. 
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2. Background To The Plan 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCE CONSIDERATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Historically, man has always been closely related to, and influenced by, his 
physical environment. While the natural environment is no longer as limiting a 
factor as it once was, a knowledge and respect of the environment in which we 
live is still important. Otherwise we run the real risk of seriously upsetting 
natural balances that, in the long run, are essential to our well-being. 


As Southeastern Connecticut develops more fully in the future, its attractive- 
ness and much of its environmental quality will be determined by how well we 
have understood, respected, and utilized the potentials and limitations of the 
region's natural resource base. 


This section of the Plan reviews some of the major environmental concerns that 
influenced the plan presented in a later section of this report. Environmental 
concerns considered to be important in developing the plan include: geology and 
topography, conditions that limit. development, sand and gravel resources, the 
drainage system, flood prone areas, inland wetlands, water quality, water supply 
resources, tidal marshes, other coastal resources, special natural features, 
important agricultural soils and air quality. 


GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region is located in the Eastern Highland physio- 
graphic section of Connecticut. The bedrock underlying the region is primarily 
of the metamorphic type and of the Palezoic era. According to Foye,* most of 
the major topographic features of New England were formed by the work of running 
water before glaciation. More recently on the geologic time scale continental 
glaciation occurred during the Pleistocene, or roughly 500,000 to 15,000 years 
ago. Specifically, the erosional and depositional effects of the Wisconsin 
glaciation, which occurred about 15,000 years ago, are evidenced in Southeastern 
Connecticut. Glacial deposits are divided into two main categories: nonstrati- 
fied material called till and stratified material call stratified drift. The 
result is an irregular earth surface with numerous stream valleys, hills, steep 
slopes, inland wetlands and bedrock outcrops which help create the scenic 
quality of Southeastern Connecticut. 


Development in the region has been strongly influenced by topography. Most of 
the region's development has occurred in the coastal lowlands, at the mouths of 
major streams, along the Thames River valley and along other stream valleys. 


Foye, Wilbur G., 1949. THE GEOLOGY OF EASTERN CONNECTICUT, State Geological 
and Natural History Survey, Bulletin No. 74. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENT LIMITATIONS 


As a result of its geologic history, Southeastern Connecticut's topography and 
soil conditions are complex. The region's topography ranges from relatively 
level in the coastal areas, along some streams, and on some hilltops to quite 
steep along the sides of hills. The recently completed Soil Survey of New 
London County* identified some seventy-one different natural soil mapping units 
that are distinguishable by their varying physical properties. Since the suit-— 
ability of a specific site for different uses will vary depending on slope and 
soil conditions, these should be considered in making land use recommendations 
at the local or regional levels. 


As part of the updating of the Regional Development Plan, SCRPA mapped at a 
scale of one inch equals 2,000 feet slope and soil conditions that are consid- 
ered to pose substantial limitations for intensive development. Slopes of 20% 
or greater were classified as presenting development limitations. Soil units 
consisting of regulated wetland soils, shallow to bedrock soils or actual rock 
outcrops also were defined as having development limitations. 


A somewhat generalized map of the major areas (90+ acres) of slope/soil condi- 
tions that are not conducive to intensive development is shown as Figure 2. 

This map, and the larger scale, more detailed map on which it is based, are very 
useful in considering options for future land use. But two cautions are in 
order. (1) Development limitations caused by physical conditions, in some 
cases, can be overcome by sound engineering, at a higher development cost. (2) 
Within any of the areas defined as having development limitations, inclusions of 
small areas of land suitable for development will be found. Conversely, areas 
shown as not having significant development limitations will include some land 
that does present obstacles to intensive use. As a result, Figure 2 is intended 


for broad-scale planning at the regional level, not for specific site evalua- 
tion. 


SAND AND GRAVEL DEPOSITS 


Aggregate material, or sand and gravel, is a valuable natural resource for both 
construction and road building. Deposited during the Wisconsin period of glaci- 
ation, the material is geologically referred to as stratified drift. Generally, 
the material was deposited by or in meltwater as the glacial ice melted and 
receded. Because of this origin, it is generally found in major stream valleys 
and their lower slopes. As will be noted later, this same material also has 


great water-holding capacities and is the major constituent material of the 
region's most important aquifers. 


Because it is a necessary building material, sand and gravel deposits are a 
strong economic asset to the region. At the same time, excavation operations 
can cause considerable local controversy after the resource is removed. Unre— 
habilitated sand and gravel excavation areas are unsightly, but more importantly 


al 
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Crouch, Mark, 1983. SOIL SURVEY OF NEW LONDON COUNTY, CONNECTICUT, Soil 
Conservation Service, USDA, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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pose serious erosion and sedimentation problems for adjacent watercourses. A 


graded, and seeded site (post-excavation) can provide for attractive building 
space. 


Areas of sand and gravel represent a natural resource with potential for more 
than one land use over time. In terms of stages of development, a sand and 
gravel area could first be mined and then, if the excavation did not go below 
the water table and the area is not to be used as an aquifer, the area could be 
developed for residential, commercial, or industrial uses. If the excavated 
area has aquifer potential, then it would be best to have public sewers in the 
area before any intensive development occurs so that pollution of the aquifer 
could be avoided, or to limit the use after excavation to some low intensity 
activity such as open space. 


WATER RESOURCES 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM: The dominant drainage feature in Southeastern Connecticut is 
the Thames River. The Thames, which is tidal for its full length, flows for a 
distance of approximately fifteen miles from Norwich to Long Island Sound. 


Although the Thames River is relatively short, it drains an area of 1,478 square 
miles, including nearly 1,200 square miles of Connecticut. About 313 square 
miles of the Thames Drainage Basin lies within Southeastern Connecticut. This 
is 56% of the region's land area. (See Figure 3.) Four other major drainage 
basins within the region are those of the Connecticut River, the Pawcatuck 
River, and Eastern and Western Coastal Basins, containing several smaller rivers 
draining to Long Island Sound. 


Most of the region's population and intensive development lies within a develop-— 
ment core running along the coast and up both sides of the Thames River. This 
was the first section of Southeastern Connecticut to be settled, and it con- 
tinues to be the focus for urbanization. We expect this longstanding pattern to 
continue for the foreseeable future. More intensive usé of land draining to the 
Thames River and to coastal waters carries considerable potential for delaying 
or preventing the attainment of state water quality standards unless adequate 


precautions are taken to prevent the discharge of pollutants to the drainage 
System. 


FLOOD PRONE AREAS: Areas in Southeastern Connecticut subject to flooding have 
been identified in some detail under the National Flood Insurance Program. With 
the exception of Voluntown, maps at a large scale showing the extent of flooding 


in 100-year and 500-year storms* in the region's municipalities are available as 
a result of the federal insurance program. 


The coastal areas subject to flooding in a 100-year storm generally have 
elevations up to 10-11 feet. Away from the coast, flood prone areas follow the 
System of inland waterways and wetlands quite closely. In considering the 


al. 


* These are major storms having a statistical probability of occurring once in 
100 or once in 500 years. 
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coastal areas subject to flooding, we must keep in mind the long-term effects 
of a rise in sea level, which at present rates could mean a sea level about four 
feet higher than at present by the year 2100. 


The floodplain has two major functions in the coastal area. First, the flood- 
plain with its associated vegetative cover receives the full impact of the storm 
water. The vegetation is invaluable as a natural breakwater for the surging 
storm tides. Second, the floodplain displays a similar absorptive capacity by 
serving as a buffer area to protect the other fragile shoreline resources such 
as tidal marshes from rapid terrestrial runoff, heavy sediments, and other pol- 
lutants. 


Any development in the coastal floodplain can seriously affect the absorptive 
Capacity in time of storm. The clearing of vegetative cover and surfacing in 
the floodplain multiplies storm damage by increasing the rate of terrestrial 
runoff surge which adds to the level of flood waters in confined estuaries. The 
runoff problem is compounded when the floodplain drains into a small embayment 
or lagoon with a restricted rate of flushing. There the water and pollutant 
contaminant levels can remain high for a considerble period of time. 


Unfortunately, the ecological value of the floodplain as a protective buffer for 
estuarine sub-systems such as tidal marshes is usually overshadowed by its 
(obvious) function as a flood runoff area. But even this is ignored as man con- 
tinues to build to the shoreline near rivers and streams, as the floodplain 
affords some of the most attractive, flat building space known to man. 


Structures built according to conventional design offer a great deal of 
resistance to storm tides, and generally suffer much damage as a consequence. 
Although the Connecticut shoreline is somewhat protected from the direct force 
of ocean storm waves by Long Island, which acts as a large breakwater, extensive 
damage from high waters caused by winter storms or hurricanes has not been un- 
common. Storm flooding has reached as much as twelve feet or more above normal 
tide level in certain areas, inundating large areas of housing and causing ex- 
tensive property damage and risk to human life. 


In Connecticut, severe coastal storms have occurred infrequently enough so that 
man forgets their fury. Hurricane casualties have dropped, probably because of 
improved warning, while the amount of property damage has taken a turn upwards, 
largely because capital investment in land along the coastal zone has increased. 


The hurricanes of 1938, 1954 and 1955 wreaked havoc in the densely populated 


communities of East Lyme, New London, Groton, Mystic, and Stonington in South- 
eastern Connecticut. 


Coastal or inland areas subject to flooding should either be left un- 

developed as conservation areas, agricultural areas, or passive recreation and 
open space areas, or require that any building on the floodplains be closely 
regulated. As prescribed by the National Flood Insurance Program, which seeks 
to regulate development of flood prone areas through implementation of land use 
controls by the local communities, regulation normally includes such restric-— 
tions as prohibiting the filling of marshes and swamps, building code regula- 
tions requiring minimum floor elevations and other construction specifications 
including sewage disposal systems, and standards to guarantee safe access to and 
egress from home sites in emergency situations. 
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INLAND WETLANDS: As a result of the last glaciation, Southeastern Connecticut 
is characterized by a complex stream and wetland network. This provides for a 
highly dissected land surface posing many obvious (and sometimes not too 
obvious) development limitations. 


Inland wetlands and watercourses are functionally important as: wildlife habi- 
tats, as they serve as breeding and nesting sites for waterfowl; flood control 
areas, as they are capable of holding large quantities of storm runoff, 
especially from adjacent developed areas; pollution filters, as the wetland 
vegetation tends to slow the flow of storm runoff long enough to remove quanti- 
ties of pollutants (an excess or a sustained period of polluting runoff can de- 
grade and destroy a wetland); and aquifer recharge areas, as rainfall often is 
stored in underground materials, however briefly, and ultimately makes its way 
to the major source aquifer. As part of its updating of the Regional Develop- 
ment Plan, SCRPA has used maps of the region's inland wetlands at a scale of one 
inch to 2,000 feet. 


The importance of inland wetlands and watercourses has been recognized in 
Connecticut by the enactment of Sections 22a-36 through 22a-45 of the General 
Statutes. Under this law, municipalities may regulate activities that could 
affect inland wetlands and watercourses, or they may delegate this function to 
the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection. 


WATER QUALITY: Pursuant to the provisions of Section 22a—426 of the General 

Statutes of Connecticut, and in conformance with the Federal Water Pollution 

Control Act of 1972, as amended, the Connecticut Department of Environmental 

Protection has adopted Water Quality Control Standards for all interstate and 
intrastate surface waters and for groundwater. 


The Water Quality Standards, which are administered and enforced by the Water 
Compliance Unit of DEP, apply to all industrial, public or private projects or 
developments which constitute sources of pollution into the state's waters. The 
standards further prescribe and require treatment of waste effluents such as 
waste treatment plant effluent, industrial waste effluents, and cooling waters. 
The kind of required waste treatment varies with the kind of effluent and the 
class of waters into which the wastes are being discharged. The determination 
of waste treatment has been developed with recognition given to both the time 
and distance needed to allow for the mixing of effluent and the receiving 
waters. The distances required for complete mixing shall not affect the water 
usage class adopted and shall be defined and controlled by the Water Comp liance 
Unit. Those installations discharging waste effluents into the state's waters 
found in violation of the Water Quality Standards are issued pollution abatement 
orders by the enforcing Water Compliance Unit. 


The water quality classification system used by the Water Compliance Unit is 
Summarized on Table 1. This system is implemented through water quality clas- 
sification maps adopted by the Commissioner of DEP. The maps covering the 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region depict in considerable detail the water 
quality classifications assigned to various areas of coastal waters, segments of 
surface drainage features, and groundwater areas. In some cases, the classifi- 
cation of a particular area or stream segment indicates a goal of upgrading to a 
higher classification as water pollution control programs raise water quality. 
The water quality standards maps for this region are too complex to be repro- 
duced in a readable form in this plan. However, the maps and related publica- 


TABLE 1: WATER QUALITY CLASSIFICATIONS 


SURFACE WATERS* GROUNDWATER _ - 
ctass | resource use cass | resource Use 


Existing or proposed public drinking 
water supply impoundments and tributary 
surface waters. 


May be suitable for drinking water 
supply (Class A); may be suitable for 
all other water uses including swim- 
ming, shellfish resource; character 
uniformly excellent; may be subject to 
absolute restrictions on the discharge 
of pollutants. 


Public and private drinking water 
Supplies without treatment. 


Private drinking water supplies without 
treatment. 


GB/GAA 
GB/GA See above. 


May not be suitable for potable use 
unless treated because of existing or 
past land use. 


Suitable for bathing, other recreation- 
al purposes, agricultural uses, cer- 
tain industrial processes and cooling; 
excellent fish and wildlife habitat, 
good aesthetic value. 


tain fish and wildlife; recreational 
boating, certain industrial processes 
and cooling; good aesthetic value; 

not suitable for bathing, water qualit 
unacceptable. Water Quality Goal is 
B. 


May be suitable for bathing or other 
recreational purposes, certain fish 
and wildlife habitat, certain indus- 
trial processes and cooling; may have 

. good aesthetic value. Present condi- 
tions, however, severely inhibit or 
preclude one or more of the above re- 
source values. Water quality unaccept 
able. Water Quality Goal is B. 


*x Surface waters include inland waters or coastal or marine waters. 


[3 May have limited suitability for cer- 


May be suitable for certain waste dis- 
posal practices due to past land use or 
hydrogeological conditions which render 
these groundwaters more suitable for 
receiving permitted discharges than 
development for public or private water 
supply. Downgradient surface water 


quality classification must be Class B 
or SB 


B 
or 
SB 

C 
or 
SC 

D 

r 
SD 


SOURCE: Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection. 
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tions from DEP* have been used in preparing the land use proposals for the 
Regional Development Plan. 


The Water Compliance Unit of the Connecticut Department of Environmental 
Protection has prepared a statewide Water Quality Management Plan for 1986. 
Priorities set forth in the plan are elimination or control of: (1) water 
quality impacts that may affect present and future potable water supplies; (2) 
water quality impacts that are prohibiting the attainment of water quality that 
will support water based recreation and a healthy aquatic habitat; (3) water 
quality impacts that are not compatible with an adopted water quality goal. 


To achieve these objectives, the state plan identifies specific water quality 
problems and recommends facility needs or other actions to deal with these. 
Those problems and facility recommendations affecting Southeastern Connecticut 
are shown on Figure 4. The Thames River and portions of several tributaries 
continue to be adversely affected by overflows from combined storm and sanitary 
sewers. Programs have been initiated in both the City of Norwich and the 
Borough of Jewett City to correct this situation. 


Another concern identified by the DEP plan is eutrophication of Mumford Cove in 
Groton. This cove currently receives effluent from the Town of Groton sewage 
treatment plant. DEP identifies corrective action as either future advanced 
treatment or relocation of the effluent discharge to the Thames River. The 
latter course of action has been the subject of much controversy, which has 
delayed resolution of this water quality problem. 


Nine municipalities in Southeastern Connecticut are cited in the plan as needing 
water pollution control facilities improvements. These include: a complete 
sewer system in East Lyme; smaller system projects in Waterford and Stonington; 
a new sewer outfall or advanced treatment in Groton; treatment plant upgrading 
or expansion in Montville, Ledyard, Norwich, and Sprague; community systems in 


Lisbon, Ledyard, and Sprague; and sewer separation projects in Norwich and 
Jewett City. 


In addition to sewer facility proposals, the State Water Quality Management Plan 
emphasizes that local land use management is an important element of any program 
to protect water quality. This is particularly true with respect to the 
protection of groundwater aquifers. Currently, a regional study is in progress 
to prepare a workable plan for disposing in a safe manner septic tank pumpings 
from areas not served by sewerage systems. 


WATER SUPPLY RESOURCES: Southeastern Connecticut draws on both surface and 
groundwater to meet its water supply needs. As the region's population contin- 
ues to grow, the demand for potable water will increase. At the same time, the 
expansion of urban and suburban development into once rural areas could pose a 
serious threat to the ability of the region to find new sources of water at a 


ee 


Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection, Water Compliance Unit, 


1982. A HANDBOOK FOR CONNECTICUT'S WATER QUALITY STANDARDS AND CRITERIA, 
Hartford; and 


Harrison, Ellen Z., and Dickinson, Mary Ann, n.d., PROTECTING CONNECTICUT's 
GROUNDWATER, Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection, Hartford. 
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reasonable cost. Because of this, it is essential that the region and its mem- 
ber communities identify major potential sources of water to meet future needs 
and take steps to ensure their future availability. 


Figure 5 shows the major existing public water supply sources and identifies 
both surface and groundwater sources considered to have significant potential 


for augmenting existing supply sources. It should be noted that this map does 
not show the sources for smaller systems. 


Land use planning at the local and regional levels should include careful con- 
sideration of how future water supply sources can be protected. Within the next 
several years, we can anticipate that a comprehensive assessment of the region's 
water supply needs and the alternatives for meeting these will be prepared under 
recent state legislation. Public Act 85-525 provides for the definition of 
Public Water Supply Management Areas and the formation of a Water Utility Coor- 
dinating Committee in each area. A Management Area covering all of Southeastern 
Connecticut plus several other towns bordering the region has been defined by 
the Commissioner of Health Services. At a later date, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee will be formed and State funding will be provided to prepare a 
Coordinated Water System Plan for the area. 


In planning and regulating land use, particular attention should be paid to the 
type of activities, the densities at which they will occur, and their potential 
for polluting surface waters or groundwater in areas currently used or likely to 
be used as sources of public water supply. 


Land overlaying aquifers needs special attention in terms of land use. A 
sanitary landfill is one of the best examples of an incompatible use of land 
over or adjacent to an aquifer. Leachate can seriously pollute and degrade the 
aquifer. Various residential, commercial, and industrial land uses can be com- 
patible, depending on the specific use, the density, and the public facilities 
serving the site. Public sewers can effectively eliminate potential leaching 
problems from on-site sewage systems. Even sand and gravel removal can be com- 


patible over or near an aquifer as long as the operation occurs above the water 
table. 


Municipalities have several regulatory tools to reduce the threat of water 
pollution from developed land use. Zoning and subdivision regulations, 
including soil erosion and sedimentation controls, are basic measures in this 
effort. These can be supplemented by regulations protecting inland wetlands and 
watercourses and aquifer protection regulations. Once such regulations are in 


place, they need conscientious enforcement and should be reviewed periodically 
to assure their adequacy. 


COASTAL RESOURCES 


TIDAL MARSHES: A prominent and familiar feature of the Southeastern Connecticut 
Shoreline is the tidal, or salt marsh.* Located on the alluvial plains around 
the estuaries, or in the shelter of sand spits and offshore bars, the tidal 


Sa ance ee one ee a ee eee 
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a7 


For a fuller discussion, see: "Ecological Considerations for Management of 
the Connecticut Coastal Zone," a paper presented in SCRPA's 1975 report, 
COASTAL AREA MANAGEMENT. 
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marsh, with its unique community of salt-tolerant plants, sustains periodic 
floodings by the sea. 


Marsh vegetation plays a key role in converting inorganic compounds (nutrients) 
and sunlight into the stored energy of plant tissue. Then as the dead leaves 
and stems of the marsh plants enter the water and are broken down by bacteria, 
they leave the storage component of the energy cycle and, as small particles of 
organic detritus, they become the food of fiddler crabs, worms, snails, mussels 
and the variety of larval stages of fish and shellfish of estuarine waters. 


The tidal wetlands receive varying quantities of fresh water inflow from 
drainage of adjacent uplands. Both nutrients and pollutants drain into the 
marshlands and, eventually, the estuarine waters, and the marshes have the 
capacity to treat runoff waters from upland areas. The tidal marsh serves both 
as a filtering device for the pollutants present in the terrestrial runoff and 
as a storage and transfer station for nutrients from upland sources. These 
nutrients are partially used and recycled within the tidal marsh but are ul- 
timately transported into the estuarine waters to support the food web. Tidal 
marsh vegetation is also important in absorbing storm impact by actually slowing 
the surge of flood waters. 


Connecticut has recognized the importance of tidal marshes and has acted to 
protect them. Under Sections 22a-28-35 of the General Statutes, the state has 
prepared a detailed inventory of tidal wetlands and has established procedures 
for the regulation by the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection of 
activities that may have an impact on the regulated wetlands. 


OTHER COASTAL RESOURCES: A variety of other natural resources is found in the 
coastal area. These include: bluffs and escarpments, beaches and dunes, rocky 
shorefronts, flood hazard areas, islands, coastal fresh water bodies, intertidal 
flats, and shellfish beds. Collectively, the coastal resources are very impor- 
tant biologically, environmentally, and aesthetically. 


COASTAL AREA MANAGEMENT: In response to the federal Coastal Zone Management Act 
of 1972, Connecticut enacted its own Coastal Management Act, Sections 22a-—90-96 
of the General Statutes. That act has as its chief purpose: "to assure that 
the development, preservation or use of the land and water resources of the 
coastal area proceeds in a manner consistent with the capability of the land and 
water resources to support development, preservation or use without significant- 
ly disrupting either the natural environment or sound economic growth."' 


Connecticut's Coastal Management Act defines the coastal boundary as "a contin- 
uous line delineated on the landward side of the interior contour elevation of 
the one hundred year frequency coastal flood zone, as defined and determined by 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act...or a one thousand foot linear setback measured 
from the mean high water mark in coastal waters, or a one thousand foot linear 
setback measured from the inland boundary of tidal wetlands mapped under Section 
22a-20, whichever is farthest inland; and shall be delineated on the seaward 
side by the seaward extent of the jurisdiction of the state.'"' Figure 6 shows 
the extent of land within the coastal area as defined by the inland location of 
the coastal boundary within Southeastern Connecticut. 


Within this area, the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection has 
mapped coastal resources at a scale of one inch equals 2,000 feet. Each of the 
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twelve coastal municipalities in this region has prepared Coastal Area Manage- 
ment Plans based on this inventory, and they all have added appropriate Coastal 
Area Management provisions to their local zoning and subdivision regulations. 
Site plans for projects proposed within the coastal boundary are subject to a 
local Coastal Area Management consistency review, in which DEP Coastal Area 
Management staff will assist on request. Proposals for revisions of local 
zoning and/or subdivision controls affecting land within the coastal area are 
subject to an advisory review by the Department of Environmental Protection be- 
fore adoption. 


MISCELLANEOUS NATURAL RESOURCES 


Figure 7 shows the location of fourteen natural features that were classified as 
being singularly unique or rare in a survey of natural areas conducted by the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Association. Most of these are geologic features. 
Consideration should be given to preserving these outstanding natural areas in 
preparing local and regional plans. Fortunately, many of them already are owned 
or protected by the State of Connecticut, municipalities, or private conserva- 
tion groups. However, Lantern Hill is being actively mined for the silica of 
which it is formed, and its prospects for preservation are not bright. 


IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL SOILS 


The Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has mapped 
soils considered to be prime for farming. Major concentrations of these are 
shown on Figure 8. Several points should be kept in mind in considering this 
map. First, much of the area classified as having prime soils for agriculture 
is not presently used for farming. Second, both Figure 8 and the source map 
from which it is derived are intended for general planning purposes only. 
Third, some areas of soils not prime for agriculture are included within the 
generalized prime areas shown on Figure 8. Conversely, smaller areas of prime 
farming soils are not shown on Figure 8. 


The distribution of all of the non-urbanized soils well suited for agriculture 
is shown statistically on Table 2. Towns with at least twenty percent of their 
total area classified as prime farming soils include: Colchester, Franklin, 
Griswold, Lisbon, North Stonington, Preston and Sprague. 


Section 22-26aa of the Connecticut General Statutes states that "...the conser- 
vation of certain arable agricultural land and adjacent pastures, woods and 
natural drainage areas and open space areas is vital for the well-being of the 
people of Connecticut.'"' The proposed 1987-92 revision of the State Policies 


of superior cropland in order to maintain a food production capacity. The plan 
goes on to recommend a policy to protect prime agricultural land through a 
variety of regulatory and fiscal assistance programs.* 


* Connecticut Office of Policy and Management, 1986. STATE POLICIES PLAN FOR 
THE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONNECTICUT, Hartford, pp. 11 and 93. 
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Table 2: IMPORTANT NON-URBANIZED AGRICULTURAL SOILS 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


Important Town Ag. Soils as 
Total Area, Agricultural Agricultural Soils *% Of Region's 
Sq. Mi. S01i1S, Sq. Mi. as % of Total Area Total Ag. Soils 

URBAN TOWNS: 

Groton 29.6 2.9 9.8 2.8 

New London 5.5 - - = 

Norwich 28.1 3.9 13.9 3.8 
URBAN TOTALS: 63.2 6.8 10.8 6.6 
SUBURBAN TOWNS: 

Colchester 47.8 11.6 24.3 11.2 

East Lyme 34.9 4.9 14.0 4.7 

Griswold 35.0 951 26.0 Buf 

Ledyard 39.2 5.7 14.5 5.5 

Lisbon 16.7 3./ 22.2 3.6 

Montville 43.2 6.9 16.0 6.6 

Preston 30.9 rif 24.9 7.4 

Sprague 13.2 3.4 25.8 3.3 

Stonington 39.3 7.0 17.8 6.7 

Waterford 33.4 4.2 12.6 4.0 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 333.6 64.2 19.2 61.7 


RURAL TOWNS: 


Bozrah 19.8 3.0 15.2 | 2.9 
Franklin 19.6 6.7 34.2 6.4 
North 
Stonington 55.1 11.3 20.5 10.9 
Salem 28.5 5.4 18.9 Ove 
Vo luntown 39.4 6.5 16.5 6.3 
RURAL TOTALS: 162.4 32.9 20.3 31.7 
RE OF CE: ES CE 2 i: RLS PE Se. IE RRR: ers 
REGIONAL TOTALS 559.2 103.9 18.6 100.0 


en 


SOURCE: Calculated from: USDA Soil Conservation Service. Important Farmlands, 1985. 
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AIR QUALITY* 


The Federal Clean Air Act of 1970 established National Ambient Air Quality 
standards or ceiling levels for hazardous air pollutants, required automobile 
manufacturers to install emission control devices in all new light duty vehi- 
cles, created Air Quality Control Regions (AQCR) within each state, and required 
each state to develop an air quality implementation plan in order to meet the 
federal air quality standards by 1975. In 1977, the Act was amended to delay 
the attainment requirement to 1985, with possible extensions to 1987 for ozone 
and carbon monoxide. These extensions were subsequently granted. 


The Connecticut air quality standards, which are substantially identical to the 
federal standards, are administered by the DEP Air Compliance Unit. At present, 
the major classes of air pollutants such as total suspended particulates, sulfur 
oxides, and photochemical oxidants (smog) are measured and the levels recorded 
at air quality monitoring stations, which are located in Groton, Norwich, 
Voluntown, and Preston. Not all of the pollutants are measured at each station. 
At present, only the pollutant photochemical oxidants (a by-product of vehicular 
hydrocarbon emissions which in the atmosphere and in the presence of sunlight 
produces smog) is in violation of federal and state air quality standards for 
the Southeastern Connecticut Region (and is in violation all over Connecticut as 
well). Due to stringent pollution control requirements, and emissions inspec- 
tion, no carbon monoxide (CO) violations have been recorded for the region. 


The federal act further requires the state to utilize construction control and 
transportation control strategies in order to insure that the ambient air 
quality standards be maintained in future years and not be lost due to unplanned 
land uses. On October 1, 1974, the Air Compliance Unit initiated a permit pro- 
cedure system for the construction of public or private installations which 
would qualify as potential sources of air pollution either through direct opera- 
tional emissions (stationary sources), or as indirect sources (installations 
creating a significant automobile concentration). This latter program was 
rescinded in the early 1980's, except for major highway construction. There is 
no current requirement for the imposition of stringent land use controls or 
transportation controls in this region to comply with the air quality regula- 
tions. . 


* Based on personal communication from Leonard Bruckman, Director of Air 
Compliance, Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection, 23 April 1986 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


After more than three centuries of growth, the old order in which one's home, 
work, and recreation were all bound up in one community has been completely 
disrupted. It has been supplanted by a new order in which a person's life is 
likely to be bound up in several communities. These changes have meant a 
greater specialization on the part of each community. Specialization has, in 
turn, meant a growing interdependence among the communities of the region. 
Because of this, the real structure and functional relationship among 
communities of the region and the lines of communication that tie them together 
cannot be seen by examining merely the individual towns. Only when all of the 
towns of the region are examined as one unit is it possible to fit together the 
specialized pieces and see the functional whole. 


This updating of information on land use in Southeastern Connecticut presents, 
as closely as possible, conditions as they existed in the spring—summer of 
1980.* Although there has been major development in some parts of the region 
since 1980 (the Crystal Mall in Waterford being a prime example), this has not 
produced a significant change in regional land use totals and should not affect 
the usefulness of the 1980 data. Time and resources did not permit a compre- 
hensive updating of the region's land use map specifically for this plan report. 


REGIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Figure 9 shows the general distribution pattern of land uses in Southeastern 
Connecticut. It illustrates clearly that the region is still largely undevelop- 
ed, with about 17% of the total land area used for intensive purposes. It is 
also quickly apparent that the pattern of growth continues the historical trend, 
which has been primarily along the coast of Long Island Sound and up the Thames 
River valley. Figure 10 summarizes in graphic form the proportionate share of 
each major land use category for the region as a whole. Tables 3 and 4 provide 
data on the amount of land in each land use category, first for the total region 
and second for individual municipalities. 


Three towns in the region are predominantly urban in character. These are 
Groton, New London and Norwich. Each had a 1980 population density exceeding 
1,000 persons per square mile and each has considerable industrial and commer- 
cial activity. Of the other fifteen towns, five are definitely rural. These 
are Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, Salem and Voluntown. All of them had a 
1980 population densities of less than 150 persons per square mile. 


* SCRPA, 1981. LAND USE: SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT PLANNING REGION. 
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Table 3: LAND USE DATA, 1980 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


DEVELOPED ACRES 
Medium and High Density Residential* 17,459 
Low Density Residential** 13,823 
Business and Commercial 2,225 
Industrial Extensive (Primarily excavation 

and storage) 1,504 
Industrial Intensive 903 
Transportation, Conmunications, Utilities 15,984 
Institutional Extensive 7,092 
Institutional Intensive 2,021 
Total Developed Uses: 61,011 
OPEN SPACE 
Reserved Open Space 29,724 
Reservoir Areas 8,085 
Active Recreation 10, 163 
Total Open Space: 47,972 
UNDEVELOPED AND AGRICULTURE 248 , 883 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 357,866 


* More than one housing unit per acre. 


**x One or less housing unit per acre. 
Individual town totals are listed in Table 3. 


SOURCE: SCRPA survey. 
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The remaining ten towns fall into a category somewhere between rural and urban 
and have been classified as suburban. Population density in these towns ranged 
from 151 to 533 persons per square mile in 1980. 


Figure 11 shows the distribution of municipalities in each category. Throughout 
this discussion of land use, it should be remembered that the urban towns 
contain only 11% of the region's land area, the suburban towns 60%, and the 
rural towns 29%. 


The urban and suburban towns account, respectively, for 29% and 61% of the 
region's total development. The rural towns account for the remaining 10% of 
total development. When developed areas are compared with total town areas, the 
urban towns as a group are 44% developed, the suburban towns 17% developed, and 
the rural towns 6%. Figure 9 shows this pattern of development very clearly. 


DEVELOPED LAND USES, 1980 


Regional totals for developed, open space, and undeveloped-agriculture uses are 
listed in Table 3 and are discussed below. 


HOUSING: Residential uses occupy 48.9 square miles at the regional level, ac- 
counting for 51.3% of all developed land uses. For urban towns, the percentage 
is slightly greater at 52.3% and is slightly less for the suburban and rural 
towns with respective percentages of 50.8 and 50.2. 


The urban towns account for 45.3% of the medium and high density residential 
uses (greater than one housing unit per acre), while the suburban towns have 
52.5% of this category. The rural towns account for balance of 2.2% of this 
category. For low density residential uses (one or less housing unit per acre), 
the suburban towns account for 70.4% of this category and the rural towns ac-— 
count for 19.6%. Figure 12 shows the relative mix of housing densities among 
the three groups of towns. 


INDUSTRY: Extensive industrial uses are mainly sand and gravel pits and are 
generally located in the suburban and rural areas rather than the urban areas. 
These uses account for 2.3 square miles. Intensive industrial uses such as 
manufacturing, fabrication and processing occupy 1.4 square miles and are con- 
centrated in the urban and suburban towns. 49.8% of intensive industrial 


development is located in the urban towns, 44.9% in the suburban towns, and 5.3% 
in the rural towns. 


COMMERCIAL: The urban and suburban towns account, respectively, for 44.4 and 
47.5% of the region's commercial activity. This total of 91.9% is slightly less 
than the 94.7% of total intensive industrial uses that are concentrated in these 
two classes of towns. The remaining 8.1% of the commercial development is lo- 
cated in the rural towns, which is a greater percentage than the percentage of 
medium and high density residential and intensive industrial uses located in 
these towns. Total commercial uses occupy 3.5 square miles. 


OTHER DEVELOPED USES: Common institutional intensive uses such as municipal 
buildings and churches are found in every town. But in total, intensive insti- 
tutional uses tend to aggregate with other developed uses in the urban towns, 
which total 51.8% of this use, and in the suburban towns with 45.2% of this use. 
The remaining 3.0% of the intensive institutional uses are located in the rural 
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TYPE OF RESIDENTIAL LAND USE. 1980 
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towns. It should be recognized that this category includes such uses as the 
U.S. Naval Submarine Base, the Naval Underwater Systems Center, the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, and the Norwich Hospital, which serve also as employment centers 
and are located in the urban towns. 


Extensive institutional uses are generally open areas connected with the above 
intensive uses. 84% of this use is located in the suburban towns, 14% in the 
urban towns, and 2% in the rural towns. Together, institutional intensive and 
extensive uses total 14.3 square miles. 


Transportation, communication, and utility uses account for 26.2% of the 
developed uses at 25 square miles. With some limited exceptions, most of this 
use is attributed to local roads, state highways, and limited access highways. 
For this use, the rural town percentage increases to 14.1% while the urban towns 
account for 29.2% of the use and the suburban towns 56.7%. The increase in use 
in rural areas as compared to other more developed uses is probably due to the 


prevalence of highways in all sections of the region, rather than just in the 
more developed urban areas. 


OPEN SPACE USES, 1980 


Open space uses in Southeastern Connecticut account for 74.9 square miles, or 
13.4% of the region's total land area. This is land used for local and state 
parks, state forests, Indian reservations, cemeteries, hunting-sporting areas, 
nature preserves, reservoir holdings, and other active recreation purposes. 


State preserves such as forests, Indian reservations, and cemeteries are the 
largest users of reserved open space, accounting for 62.0% of the total with 
46.4 square miles. With the exception of cemeteries, these generally uninten- 
sive uses are located in the outlying suburban-rural areas. Indeed, 47.8% of 


this use is located in the rural town of Voluntown with its extensive areas of 
state forests. 


Reservoir sites and recreational uses account for the remaining 38% of the open 
Space uses with reservoirs totaling 16.8% and recreational uses 21.2%. 
Reservoir sites tend to be located around the margins of the population concen- 
trations that they serve in the urban towns and extend out along impounded 
stream valleys in the suburban and rural towns. They occupy 12.6 square miles. 


Recreational uses along the coastline, along the rivers and lakes of the urban 
and suburban towns, and near the urban-—suburban centers account for 77.1% of the 
recreational uses. The remaining 22.9% of the recreational uses are located in 
the rural towns. The total active recreational acreage (public and private) 
amounts to 45.0 acres per 1,000 persons. Although this figure might appear 
generous, it should be noted that this includes all the acreage of a facility 
even though the facility may not be entirely developed for use. Also, 
recreational facilities have many users from outside the region so they serve a 


larger population than that of the region alone. Recreational uses total 15.9 
Square miles. 
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UNDEVELOPED LAND AND AGRICULTURE, 1980 


Because of time and money constraints, agricultural uses were not plotted as a 
separate category in 1980. In 1970, about 39 square miles, or 7% of the 
region's land area, was included in the agriculture category. Most of the land 
used for agriculture is located in the rural towns and the outer sections of the 
suburban towns, although some farms are located in Norwich. 


Undeveloped land and agriculture totals 388.9 square miles, or 69.5% of the 
region. This is land not used for developed or open space uses and includes 
forests, wetlands and open fields which for the most part are located beyond the 
developed urban centers. The urban towns account for only 6.9% of the total 
undeveloped land and agriculture, the suburban towns 62.8%, and the rural towns 
30.3%. Although Southeastern Connecticut has a large area of undeveloped land, 
the reader should remember that not all of this is suitable for future intensive 
development. Physical factors such as slope, drainage, soil-geology (wetness, 
depth to bedrock and water table, stoniness, etc.) and flooding potential should 
be examined in evaluating potential uses on undeveloped lands. 


LAND USE CHANGES 


Developed land use changes between 1970 and 1980 were calculated to determine 
where new growth was occurring. The urban towns accounted for 22.5% of this new 
growth. Growth in these towns was generally in addition to or in-filling of 
existing development, usually towards the periphery of these areas. In some 
cases, growth occurred in urban renewal areas. Suburban towns accounted for 
63.4% of the region's new growth. Growth in these towns tended to be scattered 
and not as concentrated as in the urban towns. Rural towns accounted for the 
14.1% balance of the region's land use growth. 


Although the suburban towns accounted for a large percentage (63.4) of the 
region's growth, the reader will recall that only 17% of their total land area 
is developed for intensive uses. This also holds true for the rural towns, 
which accounted for 14.1% of the region's growth, but are only 6% developed. 
This is in contrast to the urban towns, which accounted for 22.5% of the 
region's growth, but which are 44% developed. Thus, all three classes of towns 
have room for future growth, with the suburban and rural towns having the most 
room. Currently, the suburban and rural towns have the fastest developed land 
use growth rates, continuing a trend begun in the 1950s. 
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ZONING 


Early settlements in Southeastern Connecticut centered on the inlets and 
estuaries penetrating inland from the coast of Long Island Sound. Although the 
economic activities of these settlements changed over the years, they continued 
to be the focal points for urban growth in the region, necessitating utility 
improvements, streets and a broad range of public and commercial services. 


Current zoning simply enlarges upon the original settlement pattern. And for 

good reason. The more intensive uses and the high densities are concentrated in 
the areas served by utilities. More moderate densities are allowed in the areas 
generally surrounding the intensive cores, while parts of the region remote from 


utilities and services are restricted largely to rural residential and other low 
intensity uses. 


Figure 13 shows the local zoning in the region as of the fall of 1985.* Tables 
5 and 6 give the acres and percentages of each municipality that are in each 
generalized zoning category. 


Ninety-two percent of the region's total area is zoned for residential uses, 
with lots of 60,000 or more square feet accounting for about 70% of all 
residentially zoned land. Less than 5% of the region's land area is zoned for 
housing at densities of less than 20,000 square feet of lot per unit. Nearly 


three-quarters of the higher density residential zoning is located in the three 
urban towns. 


Since the suburban and rural towns are increasing in population more rapidly 
than the urban towns, the present pattern of zoning encourages low density for 
new development. This uses up more land than would be the case with smaller 
lots, will result in very high costs if public water or sewerage systems have to 
be installed a later date, and increases travel distances. 


al. 
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For further information, see: SCRPA, 1985. ZONING IN SOUTHEASTERN 
CONNECTICUT. 
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TABLE 5: AREAS OF MUNICIPALITIES IN EACH ZONING CATEGORY (IN ACRES) 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region —- Fall, 1985 


ZONING CATEGORIES 
Municipality Residential (Minimum lot size in square feet) ' Total 


(By Town Groups) 60,000+  40-59,999 20-39,999 0-19,999 Commercial Industrial Other Town Acres 
URBAN TOWNS: 
roton - 453 10,289 3,955 ° 1,188 2,694 365 18,944 
New London - - - 1,902 494 371 730 3,497 
Norwich 2,096 4,089 4,346 4,787 992 1,665 55 OR 17,999 
URBAN TOWN TOTALS: 2,096 4,542 14,635 10,644 2,674 4,730 1,119 40,440 
SUBURBAN TOWNS - 
~ Colchester 21,789 4,775 1,518 - 747 1,775 - 30 ,604 
East Lyme 6,824 12,390 - 1,34? 808 416 551 22,336 
Griswold 16,608 4,665 245 294 453 “435 - 22,400 
Ledyard 17 ,386 5,865 233 - 514 1,090 - 25,088 
Lisbon 6,525 3,685 - - 135 343 - 10,688 
Montville : 11,854 12,855 331 - 502 2,106 ~ 27,648 
Preston 18,311 747 - ~ 208 514 - 19,780 
Sprague 6,149 906 820 135 73 365 - 8,448 
Stonington 19,117 1,224 2,143 1,371 624 649 24 25,152 
Waterford 7,481 4,848 3,930 710 1,028 2,865 514 21,376 
SUBURBAN TOWN TOTALS: 132,044 51,960 9,220 3,857 5 ,092 10,258 1,089 213,520 
RURAL TOWNS: 
zrah 9,130 2,523 - - 355 637 - 12,645 
Franklin 11,624 ~ - - 135 784 - 12,543 
North Stonington 31,665 1,628 ~ ~ 318 1,653 - 35,264 
Salem 16,890 539 ~ - 429 380 - 18,238 
Voluntown 24,971 245 - - - - ~ 25,216 
RURAL TOWN TOTALS: 94,280 4,935 - - 1,237 3,454 - 103 , 906 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 228,420 61,437 23,855 14,501 9,003 18,442 2,208 357 ,866 


TABLE 6: PERCENTAGES OF MUNICIPALITIES IN EACH ZONING CATEGORY 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region —- Fall, 1985 


ZONING CATEGORIES 


Municipality Residential (Minimum lot size in square feet) 
(By Town Groups) 60 ,000+ 40-59,999 20-39 ,999 0-19,999 Commercial * Industrial Other — 
URBAN TOWNS: 
Groton - 2% 55% 21% 6% 14% 2% 
New London - - - 54 14 ll 21 
Norwich 12% 23 24 27 Ss 2 - 
URBAN TOTALS: 5 ll 36 26 7 12 3 
SUBURBAN TOWNS: 

"Colchester 71 16 5 ~ 2 6 - 
East Lyme 31 55 - 6 4 2 2 
Griswold 74 21 1 1 2 l - 
Ledyard 69 23 1 - 2 5 - 
Lisbon 61 35 - ~ 1 3 - 
Montville 43 46 l - 2 8 - 
Preston 92 4 - - l 3 ‘ 
Sprague 73 ll 10 1 1 4 - 
Stonington 76 « 5 9 6 2 2 - 
Waterford 35 23 18 3 > 14 2 

SUBURBAN TOTALS: 62 24 4 2 2 5 l 
RURAL TOWNS: 
Bozrah 72 20 - - 3 5 - 
Franklin 93 - - - 1 6 - 
North Stonington 90 a - - l 5 - 
Salem 93 3 - . 2 2 - 
Voluntown 99 :/ : . ‘a P2 . 
RURAL TOTALS: 91 5 1 3 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 64% 17% 7% 4% , 2% 5% 1% 
SS... SS. SS ee” 
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60,000+ SQUARE-FOOT LOTS \ 
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[NS RESIDENTIAL 


40,000 TO 59,999 SQUARE-FOOT LOTS 


GE RESIDENTIAL 


20,000 TO 39,999 SQUARE-FOOT LOTS 


MBB RESIDENTIAL 


0 TO I9999 SQUARE-FOOT LOTS 
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==) SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


BUT WAS SUBSEQUENTLY ADOPTED. ) 


THIS MAP IS A GENERALIZED COMPOSITE OF LOCAL ZONING MAPS IN EFFECT IN 
THE FALL OF 1985. (THE PRESTON ZONING WAS ONLY PROPOSED AT THAT TIME 


TRIBUTION PATTERNS OF BROAD RESIDENTIAL DENSITY CATEGORIES, AS WELL AS 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ZONES. 
DENSITIES MAY VARY SIGNIFICANTLY FROM ONE JURISDICTION TO ANOTHER, 

REFERENCE SHOULD BE MADE TO. THE APPROPRIATE LOCAL REGULATION OR MAP WHEN 
ZONING INFORMATION IS DESIRED’FOR A PARTICULAR LOCATION. 
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IT IS INTENDED TO SHOW REGIONAL DIS- 
SINCE PERMITTED USES. AND SPECIFIC 


SS FIGURE 13 


SOURCE: SCRPA SURVEY 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Old buildings and historic sites add special character to many parts of the 
Southeastern Connecticut Region. In recent years, there has been a growing 
appreciation of these features and a great increase in actions to preserve and 
enhance them. Individual houses, as well as small neighborhoods, have been re- 
stored to their original styles. Many store fronts in the urban centers have 
undergone facade restorations or reconstruction to reflect the period of their 
Original construction. Imposing buildings, once used as the backbone of the 
region's thriving textile industry, have been altered for use by small indus-— 
tries or as residential apartments. This means of preservation through pro- 
ductive re-use has provided needed business and residential space, has improved 
appearances of many rundown parts of the region, and has significantly enhanced 
property values and related tax assessments. 


All of the towns in the region contain well-preserved buildings reflecting the 
architectural styles of the various periods of the region's development. A 1968 
survey by SCRPA* identified more than 1,200 historic buildings and sites 
scattered throughout the region that were worthy of consideration for preserva- 
tion. Of that total, some 1,160 buildings were identified as good examples of a 
particular architectural period of style, including the Colonial, Federal, Greek 
Revival, Romantic Revival and Victorian. Additionally, there were over a hun- 
dred clusters of buildings and other historically important features, ranging 
from the grouping of buildings that comprise the Village of Stonington to the 
one-room schools found throughout the area. 


Many buildings have been preserved over the years by individual homeowners, 
private groups, and businessmen, but over the past two decades, the public sec- 
tor has become more actively engaged in preservation. Since 1968, nine historic 
districts have been established in the region under the provisions of Section 
7-147b of the Connecticut General Statutes. These are shown on Figure 14. The 
same illustration shows the locations of seventeen districts that have been 
placed on the National Register of Historic Places. Buildings and sites on this 
Register are afforded a measure of protection through provisions of Section 106 
of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966. 


Southeastern Connecticut contains three features considered to be of national 
historic importance. These are listed in the National Register as National 
Historic Landmarks and include: 1) the Monte Cristo Cottage in New London; 2) 


the U.S.S. Nautilus in Groton; and 3) the Charles W. Morgan at Mystic Seaport in 
Stonington. 


In addition to the above, the National Register also lists the following in- 
dividual buildings and sites:** 


ee 


* SCRPA, 1968. OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION. 


** SOURCE: Connecticut Historical Commission. 
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Colchester: 
Bacon Academy, South Main Street 
Henry Champion House, Westchester Road 
Hayward House, 9 Hayward Avenue 


East Lyme: 


Thomas Avery House, Society Road 

William Gorton Farm, 14 West Lane 

Thomas Lee House, Route 156 and Giant's Neck Road 
Samuel Smith House, 82 Plants Dam Road 


Griswold: 
John Wilson House, 11 Ashland Street 


Groton: 
Branford House, Shennecossett and Eastern Point Roads 
Fort Griswold, Bounded by Baker Avenue, Smith Street, Park Avenue, Monument 
Avenue and Thames River 
Jabez Smith House (Smith Homestead), North Road 
Edward Yeomans House (Cove Nook Farm), Brook Street at Palmer Cove 


Ledyard: 
Gurdon Bill Store, 15 Church Hill Road 


Lisbon: 
Andrew Clark House, Ross Hill Road 
Lathrop—Mathewson-Ross House, Ross Hill Road 


Montville: 
Raymond—Bradford Homestead, Raymond Hill Road 


New London: 
Acors Barns House, 68 Federal Street 
Bulkeley School, Huntington Street 
Deshon-Allyn House, 613 Williams Street 
Fort Trumbull, Fort Neck 
Joshua Hempstead House, 11 Hempstead Street 
Nathaniel Hempstead House, Corner of Jay, Hempstead, Coit and Truman Streets 
Huntington Street Baptist Church, 29 Huntington Street 
Jonathan Newton Harris House, 130 Broad Street 
New London County Courthouse, 70 Huntington Street 
New London Customhouse, 150 Bank Street 
New London Public Library, 63 Huntington Street 
New London Railroad Station, State Street 
Shaw Mansion, 11 Blinman Street 
Thames Shipyard, Farnsworth Street 
Whale Oil Row, 105-119 Huntington Street 
Winthrop Mill, Mill Street 
Nathan A. Woodworth House, 28 Channing Street 
Williams Memorial Institute, 110 Broad Street 


~~ 


North Stonington: 


Samuel Miner House, Hewitt Road 
Luther Palmer House, Route 49 
John Randall House, Route 2 


bc 


Norwich: 
Nathaniel Backus House, 44 Rockwell Street 
Bradford-Huntington House, 16 Huntington Lane 
Broad Street School, 100 Broad Street 
William A. Buckingham House, 307 Main Street 
Carroll Building, 9-15 Main Street, 14-20 Water Street 
Carpenter House, 55 East Town Street 
Joseph Carpenter Silversmith Shop, 71 East Town Street 
Captain Richard Charlton House, 12 Mediterranean Lane 
Converse House and Barn, 185 Washington Street 
East District School, 365 Washington Street 
General Jedidiah Huntington House, 23 East Town Street 
Governor Samuel Huntington House, 34 East Town Street 
Dr. Daniel Lathrop School, 69 East Town Street 
Dr. Joshua Lathrop House, 377 Washington Street 
Colonel Joshua Huntington House, 11 Huntington Lane 
Leffingwell Inn, 348 Washington Street 
Norwich Town Hall, Union Street and Broadway 
Perkins—Rockwell House, 42 Rockwell Street 
Telephone Exchange Building, 23 Union Street 
Dr. Philip Turner House, 29 West Town Street 


Preston: 
Long Society Meetinghouse, Old Shetucket Road 


Salem: 


Abel Fish House, Corner of Buckley Hill Road and Rathbun Hill Road 
Simon Tiffany House, Darling Road 


Sprague: 
Ashlawn, 1 Potash Hill Road 


Stonington: 


Pequotsepos Manor, Pequotsepos Road 

Robert Stanton House, Green Haven Road 
Stonington Harbor Lighthouse, 7 Water Street 
Stonington High School, Church Street 
Whitehall Mansion, Off Route 27 


4 : | , : | " rc | | | 


Although historic preservation efforts in recent years have been significant, a 
great potential remains. The most effective public approach is the establish- 
ment of historic districts, and the following groupings should be considered for 


such action. These are based on SCRPA's historic preservation study cited 
above. 


1. The Village of Stonington contains a very large number of 18th and 19th 
century buildings that have survived almost intact until now. 


2. Pawcatuck has a good lineal concentration of Victorian structures alon 


g West 
Broad and Moss Streets. 


3. The Stonington part of Mystic contains a good grouping of buildings, most of 
which reflect the Greek Revival and Victorian periods. 


4. A particularly scenic collection of buildings dating back to the Colonial 


in 


i). 


11. 


i2. 


13. 


14. 


period is found in Old Mystic. 


Noank has a charm of its own, strongly influenced by the good variety of 
Greek Revival and Victorian homes scattered throughout this compact, penin- 
sular village. 


The Shingle Style and American Craftsman homes of the Victorian period given 
the Eastern Point area of Groton a special character. 


New London contains a large number of architecturally important buildings 


from all periods sprinkled primarily on the fringes of the central business 
district. 


Old Black Point, at the southerly tip of East Lyme, has a special character 
and elegance influenced by several stately Colonial and Victorian structures 
scattered among the large, well-kept seasonal dwellings. 


The small Village of North Stonington has an excellent variety of structures 
dating from the Colonial through to the Victorian periods. 


Preston City offers an impressive cluster of Colonial and Federal homes 
dominated by a Greek Revival church. 


In addition to the Norwichtown and Little Plain Historic Districts, the 
City of Norwich contains several separate clusters of architecturally 
significant buildings from different periods located throughout the 
municipality. 


Fitchville, with its stone mill buildings and town hall and well-preserved 
mill housing, is an important cluster in Bozrah. 


Baltic is a well-preserved mill town, complete with textile mill building, 
warehouses, workers' housing, and a grist mill in the Town of Sprague. 


Also in Sprague, the area known as Hanover contains a small mixed cluster 
centering on a green. 


39% 


WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


While water supply is generally not viewed as a major constraint on future 
regional development, the availability of public water supply can have a 
Significant influence on the location of land uses of a more intensive nature. 


These include higher density housing, commercial activities, and certain types 
of industrial operations. 


Figure 15 shows that the development core of the region and the larger outlying 
centers of development are now served by public water supply systems. Only 
Franklin, Lisbon, Salem and Voluntown have no public water supply systems, 
excluding small systems serving only residential subdivisions. Towns with ex- 


tensive water supply systems are: Groton, New London, Waterford, East Lyme, 
Stonington and Norwich. 


Given the substantial investment already made in public water supply systems, 
every effort should be made to utilize these Systems to serve future intensive 
development rather than to construct large new systems. This issue is one that 
will have to be addressed in the next several years when a regional water supply 
planning program is conducted under Public Act 85-525. 


SEWER SYSTEMS 


The availability of public sewer Systems has a very pronounced influence on the 
siting of intensive land uses. The distribution of either existing or pro- 
grammed sewer systems in the region is shown on Figure 16. The pattern is 
Similar to that noted for water supply. Sewer systems are confined to the 


region's urban core and to the larger outlying centers of urban or suburban 
settlement. 


The existence of a central sewer System may attract certain types of develop- 
ment, but development proposals should be evaluated against the system's 
capability to handle the anticipated type and volume of waste adequately. 
Again, the high investment required to construct a new sewer System suggests 
that every attempt should be made to avoid the need for constructing large new 
Sewer systems to serve future development. 
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SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


The towns and cities of Southeastern Connecticut produce an estimated 
165,000 tons of solid waste each year. At the same time, landfills are being 
phased out as disposal methods because of their threat to water quality. No 
other public service problem has proven as difficult and controversial to 
resolve. 


A regional approach to refuse disposal was formalized in 1985 by the 
establishment of the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Resources Recovery 
Authority (SCRRRA). In 1986, the Authority purchased a thirty-five-acre site in 
Preston where it intends to construct a waste-to-energy facility that will serve 
the member communities' solid waste disposal needs well into the next century. 
SCRRRA is also expected to provide a regional waste recycling program aimed at 
reducing the amount of waste to be disposed of by incineration or burial. 


Eleven municipalities presently comprise the SCRRRA. These are identified 
on the map on this page. The remaining towns of the region plan to use other 
means to dispose of their solid waste. Methods will vary according to the local 
resources available. 


SCRPA supports the goals of a regional approach to solid waste disposal. 


SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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Virtually unlimited mobility, brought about by the universal use of the private 
automobile, has allowed a general dispersion of population and a greater separa-— 
tion between an individual's place of residence, place of work, and place of 
shopping. As a result, the regional transportation system should be an integral 
part of the comprehensive plan of regional growth. Because of the interaction 
of transportation and land use plans, there is a need for coordinated planning 
in order to bring about a desired development. Transportation and land use 
planning cannot be considered as two separate functions. If maximum benefit to 
the communities is to be achieved, the two concepts must be developed coopera-— 


tively, and in a coordinated fashion that results in each complementing the 
other. 


Since 1975, SCRPA has annually reviewed, updated and adopted a regional trans- 
portation plan for Southeastern Connecticut.* The plan addresses all trans-— 
portation modes serving the region and makes recommendations for each. Although 
the plan includes recommendations for facility improvements having high local 
priorities, the plan's emphasis is on providing and maintaining facilities and 
Systems that serve the broader regional need. 


HIGHWAY FACILITIES 


Since the movement of people and goods in Southeastern Connecticut is, and will | 
continue to be, accomplished primarily by motor vehicles (cars, trucks, buses), 

the region's highway system is the focus of the regional transportation plan. 

Maintaining satisfactory routes of travel, both through the region and within 

the region between residential concentrations, employment centers, commercial L | 
and major tourist attractions is the main objective of the plan. The highest 

priorities for improvement projects are assigned to needs identified along these 

major traffic corridors. Improvement recommendations are discussed in the para-— 

graphs below. Figure 18 summarizes these regionally-significant proposals. 


NORTH/SOUTH CORRIDOR, WEST OF THAMES RIVER: This corridor extends between 
Norwich and New London and carries the second heaviest load of traffic in the 
region. Traffic uses either Route 32 or 1-395. Previously—-recorded heavy 
volumes of traffic on the two-lane Route 32 are expected to subside in view of 
the removal in 1985 of the toll on the paralleling expressway. 


The reconstruction of Route 82 (West Main Street) in Norwich, between the city's 
center and I-395 will complete the last segment in a four-lane highway link 
between the central business districts of Norwich and New London. Motorists 
traveling between these two centers should be able to make the trip more conven-— 
iently and safely by way of Routes 82, I-395, 693 and 32. 


al. 
mas 


See: SCRPA, 1986. RECOMMENDED REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN, FY 1986. 
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Traffic on Route 2 passing through Norwich overlaps Route 32 and adds to con-— 
gestion at numerous locations within the urban part of this corridor. Signing 
should be modified to direct this through traffic around the urban area by way 
of Routes 2A and I-395. 


NORTH/SOUTH CORRIDOR, EAST OF THAMES RIVER: The bulk of north/south traffic 

east of the Thames River uses Route 12 for travel between Norwich and the em-— 

ployment and shopping centers in Groton. Except for the section of the highway | 
located in Norwich, the road can be considered a reasonably good arterial. 

However, the amount and type of existing traffic call for improvements in var- 

ious locations along this important highway. | 


Major improvement needs include replacement of the highway bridge over 
Poquetanuck Cove and the construction of climbing lanes in the southbound di- 
rection south of Poquetanuck Cove and south of Long Cove Road in Ledyard. In | 
Groton, where Route 12 traffic is heaviest, measures such as median dividers, 

left-turn lanes, and the reorientation of commercial driveways are needed to 

improve traffic flow. Also in Groton, traffic generated by the Nautilus Museum 

may produce a need for intersection improvements at Route 12 and Crystal Lake 

Road, an already congested intersection. 


Another route of travel paralleling Route 12 in this corridor is Route 117, 

which extends from Route 2 in Preston to Route 1 in Groton. Current reconstruc-— 

tion of this route between Ledyard Center and Route 184 in Groton will provide a 

good alternative to the busy Route 12 for commuting workers and shoppers | | 
traveling between Groton and towns to the north of it. 


EAST/WEST CORRIDORS: The most heavily traveled corridor in the region involves | 
Interstate Route 95 and the paralleling Routes 1 and 156. I-95 is the main ; 
highway for travelers along the Atlantic coast from Florida to Maine. A steady 
increase in through traffic on this route is inevitable. It also serves as an 
important inter-town route for trips originating and ending within the region. 
The completion of Crystal Mall and other major developments in the coastal towns 
of the region have added significantly to the traffic on this expressway. Im- 
provement needs on I-95 are interchange modifications at Route 85 in Waterford 
and at Route 27 in Stonington. 


Although traffic volumes on Routes 1 and 156 are substantially lower than on 
I-95, congestion is common because of the condition of these roads and the fre— | 
quent impediments to traffic flow. Route 156 improvement needs include a grade- 
separation intersection and entrance to Rocky Neck State Park, straightening and 
widening the highway near Fairhaven Road, and the reconstruction of the Niantic 
River bridge and its approaches in both East Lyme and Waterford. 


Route 1 improvement needs are numerous and include projects in each of the five 
communities through which it passes in this region. Intersection improvements 
are called for at Route 161 in East Lyme; at Clark Lane in Waterford; at Colman 
Street and Jefferson Avenue in New London; at South Road, Depot Road and Route 
117 in Groton; and at Route 2 in Stonington. Sidewalks are called for at 
various locations in Groton and Stonington, and traffic operations improvements 
in the form of signal synchronization and median dividers are recommended for | 
sections of the roadway in Groton. 


Two other east/west corridors serve the more northerly part of the region. One 
of these is the Route 82/Route 165 corridor, which passes through the entire 
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region, entering in Salem in the west, passing through Montville, Bozrah, 
Norwich, Preston, Griswold and Voluntown before exiting into Rhode Island. The 
corridor is not heavily traveled, compared with other travel corridors in the 
region, and, except for the West Main Street improvements under construction in 
Norwich, no major improvements are recommended. 


The other east/west corridor serves the northern tier of the region's munici- 
palities and is comprised of Route 207 from the Franklin/Lebanon town line to 
Baltic, and Route 138 easterly from Baltic, through Sprague, Lisbon, Griswold, 
and Voluntown. Traffic on this corridor is also light, attributable in part 
perhaps to the poor condition of the road between Baltic and Jewett City. Most 
of this segment of Route 138 needs to be realigned and widened, and a complete 
reconstruction of the intersection of Routes 138 and 169 in Lisbon is needed. 


NORTHWEST/SOUTHEAST CORRIDORS: Two major highway routes serve the region in 


this direction. These are Route 2 and Routes 11 and 85. 


Route 2 is an expressway from Hartford as far as Norwich, where the expressway 
abruptly ends at the congested intersection with Washington Street. Before 
reaching this point, however, traffic must negotiate the dangerous interchange 
with Route 32 and Yantic Lane in Yantic. Both of these intersections need major 
improvements. 


As noted earlier, through traffic on Route 2 should be directed by modified 
Signing to bypass the congested city streets of Norwich by utilizing the 
Connecticut Turnpike (1-395) and Route 2A to the south of Norwich. To complete 
this bypass, a more direct connection should be constructed from the Mohegan- 
Pequot Bridge easterly to Route 2 in Preston. Additionally, the highway should | 
be reconstructed to arterial standards for its full length between Route 201 in 
North Stonington and its intersection with Route 1 in Pawcatuck. 


The traffic congestion and frequent accidents occurring on Route 85 in Salem, 
Montville, and Waterford are not likely to diminish until Route 11 is completed 
through these towns. Although year-round traffic in this corridor is presently 
heavy and increasing annually, it reaches intolerable conditions on summer 
weekends when recreation traffic in this corridor reaches its peak. This 
condition is severely aggravated by the Crystal Mall shopping center, located 
near the southern end of Route 85 in Waterford. It is recommended that Route 11 
be completed to I-95 and that Route 85 be widened to four lanes for its entire 
length between I-395 in Waterford and Jefferson Avenue in New London. 


Obviously, many improvements are needed to highways throughout the region that 
are not within the major travel corridors. These, along with recommendations 
for other modes, are discussed in the current Regional Transportation Plan. The 


highway improvement needs having a high regional priority are summarized on 
Figure 18. 
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NON—HIGHWAY FACILITIES 


The non-highway transportation facilities discussed in the Regional Transporta-— 
tion Plan include the following. 


TRANSIT: As a result of fuel shortages in the mid-1970s, the region's 
communities formed Southeast Area Transit (SEAT) to develop and manage a public 
transit system serving the region's urban core. The availability of transit 
service enhances the attractiveness of the urban core for additional popu- 
lation and employment growth. As a result, the transit system will influence 
future land use patterns. Transit service areas as of 1986 are shown on Figure 
19. 


The primary transit need facing SEAT in the future will be to improve existing 
bus schedules where service is interrupted. Extraordinary demands were 
originally placed on SEAT in 1980 when the program first began to provide 
services to many different parts of the region. Due to limited equipment, buses 
were pulled off certain local and corridor routes during the morning and after- 
noon peak hours, the period of highest demand, and used to meet dedicated 
commuter services to the Groton industrial area. While this successfully filled 
the needs of some commuters, it undoubtedly hurt mid-day shopping activity, 
commuting by people employed at many places other than in the Groton industrial 
area, and especially the use of transit by students after school. 


During FY 1984-85, many of the schedule and service improvements previously 
recommended in SCRPA's Regional Transportation Plans and annual updates were 
implemented, thereby greatly reducing the list of outstanding needs. However, 
the following bus routes continue to have interrupted service. Elimination of 


interrupted schedules on these routes is the highest priority for service 
improvements. 


Bus #7 Norwich local serving the Laurel Hill area 

Bus #20 Hempstead, New London Mall, Connecticut College 
Bus #11 Groton local - city 

Bus #10 Mystic/Noank/Pawcatuck 


In addition to the above, intermunicipal corridor service needs improvement. 
Corridor service currently is provided on five routes: (1) New London to 
Norwich; (2) New London to Niantic; (3) New London to Pawcatuck; (4) Groton to 
Norwich; (5) Norwich to Jewett City. With the exception of the Norwich to 
Jewett City route, service headways are 90-120 minutes. This is far below 
accepted minimum standards. Four additional buses would be needed to cut the 
present excessive corridor service headways in half. Due to their heavier 
demand, high priority should be given to improving service on the Route 32 


corridor between New London and Norwich and the Route 12 corridor between Groton 
and Norwich. 


RAIL: Southeastern Connecticut has a rail network that adequately connects the 
region's major production and distribution centers with each other and with 
mainline passenger and freight routes. There are approximately 92 miles of rail 
lines presently operating within the region. 
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The mainline of the Northeast Corridor runs along the Southeastern Connecticut 

coast. This accounts for about one-third of the railroad mileage in the region. 

The line is operated by the Consolidated Rail Corporation. Passenger service is 

provided by AMTRAK to New London and Mystic, although not all trains stop at | 
these points. Effective May 1, 1982, the Providence and Worcester Company 


assumed responsibility for freight service on this rail line in Southeastern 
Connecticut. 


The Providence and Worcester Company operates a rail line from Groton to 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Approximately 23 miles of this trackage lies within 
Southeastern Connecticut. The Providence and Worcester interchanges with Con- 
rail at Worcester and with the Boston and Maine Railroad at Gardiner, Massa-— 
chusetts. In addition, the P&W operates a spur line extending from Plainfield 
to Willimantic. About 11 miles of this are within Southeastern Connecticut. 
Only freight service is provided by the Providence and Worcester. In addition, 
the P&W is now responsible for freight service on the mainline route within 
Southeastern Connecticut. 


A second line, operated by the Central Vermont Railway, provides freight service 
along a north-south axis. The Central Vermont interconnects with Conrail, the 5 
Boston and Maine, the Canadian Pacific, and the Canadian National. CV's gateway q 
to Connecticut is Palmer, Massachusetts. The Central Vermont operates about 26 

miles of line in Southeastern Connecticut. It provides only freight service. 


The main rail passenger station in Southeastern Connecticut is Union Station in | 
New London. For the year ending September 30, 1985, this station handled a 

total of slightly more than 174,000 arriving or departing passengers. This was 

a decline of 11% from the 1980 passenger total. 1 


Passenger service also is provided by AMTRAK to Mystic, Connecticut's major 
tourist destination. In the year ending September 30, 1985, the Mystic station 


had a total of nearly 21,000 passenger arrivals or departures. This volume is l 
about an 8% decline from 1980. 


Southeastern Connecticut is not served by Connecticut's existing rail commuter | 


service. Travelers wishing to use commuter trains to New York City must travel 
to New Haven to board. 


Overall, Southeastern Connecticut is reasonably well served by its present rail 
System. For the future, the major needs are to Support upgrading of the present 
physical facilities and to improve the level of service where possible. 


AIR: As of this writing, Southeastern Connecticut is served by one air carrier 


airport, ten private airports, and two military airports located within its 
borders. 


Groton-New London Airport is the only air carrier airport in this region. It is 
located in the Town of Groton one mile south of U.S. Route 1 between the 
Poquonock River and Baker Cove. The airport is a state owned and operated 
facility on 409 acres of level land located 10' above mean sea level. The main 
runway is 5,000 feet in length by 150 feet in width. In 1984/85, the airport 


Was 


handled 126,092 aircraft movements by commercial air carriers. This was 54% of; 
its runway capacity. Air carriers also enplaned 58,265 passengers, which is 
slightly less than the enplanements in 1980.* 
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In addition to providing air carrier service, Groton—New London Airport serves 
as a general aviation airport accommodating corporate, air charter, instruc- 
tional, rental and military operations. 


The referenced State Airport System Plan identifies the primary market area for 
the scheduled commuter service based at Groton-New London Airport as including 
Groton, New London, Stonington, Waterford, Ledyard, Montville, and Norwich. 


An airport master plan completed in 1980 recommends that the airport continue to 
function as a commuter airport providing scheduled passenger service to selected 
cities in the Northeast. The airport master plan also recommends a series of 
facility improvements, including an Approach Lighting System, new hangars, 
expanded tie-down areas, and terminal building improvements. A more recent 
study (1986) has recommended a series of measures to reduce the impact of 
airport-generated noise on the surrounding community. 


SCRPA has supported the limitation of Groton-New London Airport's air carrier 
role to that of commuter service. The Agency also has supported measures to 
reduce noise and improvements in physical facilities that will increase safety 
and convenience without greatly expanding the airport's impact. 


MARINE: The Thames River at New London has been described as one of New 
England's finest natural harbors. In order to accommodate passage of 
Trident-class submarines, the harbor's entry channel was dredged in 1981 to a 
depth of forty feet at mean low water. The 40-foot deep channel terminates 
south of the State Pier and the railroad bridge. The channel continues north of 
this point, but at progressively shallower depths. Between the State Pier and 
the U.S. Naval Submarine Base, it is 30 feet deep. North of the Submarine Base, 
the channel depth is only 23 feet, and then it drops to 18 feet from Stoddard 
Hill in Ledyard to the turning basin in Norwich. North of the Dow Chemical 
plant at Allyns Point in Ledyard, boat traffic is limited primarily to pleasure 
craft, barges, and other small vessels. 


A number of minor channels have been dredged between the main channel and docks 
and piers along the shore. Various activities on both sides of the Thames River 
have private docking facilities for freight shipping and receiving and for 
passenger ferries. 


New London Harbor contains several special and general anchorages and is the 
site of numerous marinas and two public boat launches. Thus, in addition to 
providing access for commercial and military vessels, the harbor is actively 
used by large numbers of recreational boats. 


The State Pier at New London was completed in 1915 and has been in continuous 
use ever since. The Pier is owned and operated by the Connecticut Department of 
Transportation through its Bureau of Waterways. The 200 ,000-square-foot pier 
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Wilbur H. Smith & Associates, 1986. FINAL DRAFT, CONNECTICUT STATE AIRPORT 
SYSTEM PLAN, New Haven, pp. 2-6, 2-10, and 4-26. 
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extends 1,000 feet into the river and contains a two-story storage shed adapted 
for cargo handling. An adjacent pier is owned by the Central Vermont Railway. 


The north side of the State Pier is currently under long-term lease to the U.S. 
Navy. The lease runs until the year 2013. The southerly side of the pier is 
used for commercial port operations. This side has access to 280,000 square 
feet of covered storage areas and approximately 15 acres of yard area. 


Ferry service is presently being provided from New London to Orient Point, New 
York, Fishers Island, New York, and Block Island, Rhode Island. From the Groton 


Side of New London Harbor, ferries now run to Montauk, New York, and Block 
Island, Rhode Island. 


The Agency supports efforts to expand the region's limited, but important, 
marine cargo and passenger services. SCRPA also Supports the maintenance and 


improvement of transportation aids and facilities to encourage recreational 
boating. 
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ENERGY CONSIDERATIONS 


TRANSPORTATION CONSIDERATIONS 


Since World War I1, the automobile has come to dominate urban transportation in 
this country. This mode represents about 90% of all travel. In consequence, it 
has been instrumental in shaping lifestyles, current urban form and particularly 
the dispersal of the population. Predictably, this dispersed population has 
become increasingly auto-dependent. Despite the energy shortages of the 
previous decade, it does not appear that Americans are going to abandon the 
automobile. The average household drives about 12,400 miles a year and makes 


1,400 trips. Every day the average household takes 3.8 trips and covers 
thirty-four miles. 


In the past, the low cost of gasoline encouraged unnecessary travel by auto- 
mobile. This, in turn, drastically reduced public transportation system 
utilization. The low cost of petroleum in the world market discouraged domestic 
production, whereas yearly increases in the demand for gasoline increased 
imports and the dependency on foreign oil. In the long run, this dependency has 
left us in a weakened position, economically and politically. 


Planned efforts are required to reduce the overall petroleum demand and at the 
same time provide better transportation: a critical element of the nation's and 
the region's economy and security. 


Alternative modes to the heavy energy consuming automobile must be found. Many 
ideas have been advanced as alternatives to single occupant commuting by auto- 
mobile. These include express commuter bus service, rail service, regular route 
bus service, carpooling, vanpooling, bicycling and walking. 


Reducing the need for personal travel is a factor which can save the largest 
amount of transportation energy. This is the most difficult to implement, 
however, as it affects the American lifestyle. Nevertheless, this would be the 


most effective strategy in the long-term. The following are some methods of 
reducing travel demands. 


1. Land Use Planning. This could be the most effective means of reducing 
travel. The locations of place of work and place of living need to be coor- 
dinated. If people live closer to their workplace, they can either walk or 
use bicylces to go to work. Planning for housing, shopping facilities and 
employment activities must be more closely integrated. At present, each 
tends to be looked at separately and planned for independently. 


Local planning and zoning should have as an objective the reduction of the 
dependence upon automotive transportation to travel from homes to schools, 
shopping, recreation, work and frequently used governmental and institu-— 
tional centers. Responsible local boards and commissions should period- 
ically review local development plans to determine if such objectives are 
being achieved and should review all proposals for new development with 
these objectives in mind. 
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2. Mass Transit. Urban towns should be encouraged to continue to Support the 
region's mass transportation system, Southeast Area Transit (SEAT), as an 


adjunct to local land use planning. At present, SEAT replaces almost one 
million auto passenger trips/year. 


3.  Car/Van Pools. Ridesharing programs should be encouraged through continued 
public informational programs. Positive incentives should be given to the 
carpoolers. State-sponsored commuter parking lots should be constructed and 


improved in accordance with the recommendations in the most recent Regional 
Transportation Plan. 


Employers in the region should encourage carpools for their employees and 
should reserve parking for carpoolers. 


4. Four-day Work Week. This strategy will decrease the vehicle miles of travel 
for work but the gains may be offset by people traveling longer distance for 
recreation, as presently happens during long weekends. The latter may be 


offset by high gasoline prices which could discourage people from traveling 
long distances. 


Finally, traffic operations improvements could reduce by at least 1% the total 
energy consumed for transportation in this region by 1990. This could result in 
a daily fuel savings of more than 2,000 gallons. 


LAND USE CONSIDERATIONS 


This subject has several aspects. First, there are general land use planning 
principles intended to promote access to public transportation and to minimize 
the lengths of roads and highways. These have the objective of reducing the 
need for automobile transportation and thus conserving fuel. Second, there are 
the set of building design and site planning concepts intended to maximize the 
benefits that can be obtained from employing solar energy for heating. Third, 
there is the possible use of wind energy and water power for the small-scale 
generation of electric power. And finally, there is the possible employment of 
various energy-related industrial processes, such as solid-waste-fueled steam 
and/or electric generation plants, and coal and oil storage. 


Consideration of land use planning for minimization of automobile travel 
suggests the employment of comparatively small road frontages and lot sizes in 
residential development and the creation of neighborhood shopping areas within 
walking distance of as many housing units as possible. The framework of such a 
development pattern would be the arterial roads which would serve not only 
private automobiles, but as bus routes. Since in Southeastern Connecticut we 
are not considering large areas of intensive development, such a development 
pattern could preserve much more undeveloped land and green areas than the new 
fashionable large-lot subdivision concept. 
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The use of solar energy requires a look at the siting of individual buildings. 
Thus, it raises questions at a different level than the transportation con- 
siderations discussed above. 


Maximum ''solar access" is the key requirement. By solar access is meant the 
site design of lots and buildings for the reception of the sun's energy. For 
buildings, maximum solar access means that the long sides should face south so 


that the maximum area of solar collectors or windows can face the sun throughout 
the day.* 


In a small-lot development, this requires careful lot design and building 
siting so that one building does not interfere with another. Topography is also 
important. On south-facing slopes, provision of solar access is much easier 
than on north-facing ones. While on east- and west-facing slopes, the slope of 


the land often makes it difficult to have the long side of the building facing 
south. 


These are all considerations that can be incorporated into municipal zoning and 
subdivision regulations. In fact, Connecticut Public Act 81-334 requires that 
solar energy provisions be considered in subdivision design and states that they 
may be considered in zoning regulations. 


Generation of electrical energy through wind power is certainly feasible in 
Southeastern Connecticut, especially for small-scale projects designed to serve 
one residence or other small building. However, a tall tower is necessary in 
order to avoid interference from trees and buildings. This and safety con- 
siderations make such systems expensive and also undesirable in relatively 
intensely developed areas. They are most feasible in rural areas. 


Electricity can also be generated through water power. Small-scale projects are 
possible here, but the problems in building new dams are very extensive. Where 
there is an existing dam, water power is a definite possibility. Such projects 
may be made more attractive through "cogeneration,"' where a firm or individual 
constructs a facility to generate electricity by wind power, water power or 
other means, uses some of the energy for its own purposes, and sells what is 
does not need to an electric utility. 


In another approach, the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Resources Recovery 
Authority is currently laying the administrative and engineering groundwork for 
the construction of a regional facility for the incineration of municipal solid 
waste that will produce steam to generate electicity. The electricity produced 
will be sold to Northeast Utilities. 


At the time of writing, petroleum prices have fallen significantly. For this 

reason, energy conservation and alternative energy forms are less in the public 
mind than they were five or six years ago. However, it seems certain that this 
situation will change at some point in the future. It is important not to lose 


sight of the possibilities described above, for they may well be needed sooner 
than we think. 
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See: SCRPA, 1982. NEW ENERGY FORMS IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The following discussion is based principally on data from the 1980 Census of 
population. It is confined to those population characteristics that have a 
Significant influence on preparing the Regional Development Plan.* Population 
characteristics have a direct bearing on plan preparation. They determine the 
amounts and types of housing that will be required in the future. Population 
strongly affects the need for public utilities. And population characteristics 
also influence the region's economy. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


The distribution pattern of Southeastern Connecticut's 1980 population is shown 
on Figure 20, which is based on the 1980 Census. This map shows that the 
population is concentrated along the coast of Long Island Sound and along the 
Thames River valley forming an inverted "T" Shape. Pockets of concentrated 
population are also found along tributary streams of the Thames River, in scat-— 
tered subdivisions, and in the Borough of Colchester. The remainder of the 
population distribution is scattered. 


Population densities in 1980 ranged from a high of over 5,200 persons per square 
mile in New London, with its small land area and large concentration of people, 
to only 42 persons per square miles in Voluntown, with its large concentration 
of state forests. The overall regional density was 404 persons per Square mile, 
well under Connecticut's average of 620 persons per square mile. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In the decade from 1970-80, Southeastern Connecticut's population grew by only 
2.4% to reach a total of 225,666. This was the slowest rate of growth exper- 
ienced by the region since the first decade of the 19th Century. The Connecti- 
cut Department of Health Services estimates that the region's population as of 


July 1985 had reached 234,030 persons. This is a 3.7% increase for the five-— 
year period. 


As can be seen from Table 7, the suburban and rural towns have grown more rapid-— 
ly than the region as a whole, while the urban towns as a group have lost popu- 
lation over the past fifteen years. Figure 21 shows graphically how this growth 
trend has drastically altered the distribution of population within the region 
since 1950. The three urban towns in 1950 contained nearly 63% of the region's 
total population. By 1985, this had dropped to just over 47%. The attractive— 


ness of the suburban and rural towns for residential growth appears to be con- 
tinuing. 
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For a more thorough discussion, see: POPULATION AND HOUSING, 1980, and 
SOCIAL INDICATORS, 1980, published by SCRPA in 1982 and 1983. 
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Table 7: POPULATION GROWTH IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT, 1970-85 


Estimated 
Population, Population, Population, % Change 
1970 1980 1985 1970-85 
URBAN TOWNS: 
Groton 38,244 41,062 43,180 +12.9 
New London 31,630 28,842 28,870 - 8.7 
Norwich 41,739 38,074 38,500 - 7.8 
URBAN TOTALS: 111,613 107,978 110,550 - 1.0 
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SUBURBAN TOWNS: 
Colchester 


6,603 7,761 8,460 +28. ] 

East Lyme 11,399 13,870 14,410 +26.4 
Griswold 7,763 8,967 9,470 +22.0 
Ledyard 14,837 13,735 14,470 “2.9 
Lisbon 2,808 3,279 3,440 +22.5 
Montville 15,662 16,455 16,870 + 7.7 
Preston 3,593 4,644 4,790 +33.3 
Sprague 2,912 2,996 3,080 + 5.8 
Stonington 15,940 16,220 17,360 + 8.9 
Waterford tf seat 17,843 18,470 + 7.2 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 98,744 105,770 110,820 +12.2 
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RURAL TOWNS: 
Bozrah 2,036 Ry tae 2,220 + 9.0 
Franklin 1,356 1,592 1,710 +26.] 
North Stonington 3,748 4,219 4,340 +15.8 
Salem 1,453 i 2,670 +83.8 
Voluntown 1,452 1,637 1,720 +18.5 
RURAL TOTAL: 10,045 11,918 12,660 +26.0 


REGIONAL TOTALS: 


220,402 


225,666 234,030 + 6.2 


SOURCES: U.S. Census of Population, 1970 and 1980. 1985 estimates from 

Connecticut Department of Health Services. 

NOTE: The 1970 and 1980 population totals in Groton, 
Preston reflect changes in where large institut 
credited as residing by the Census Bureau. 


Ledyard, Norwich and 
ional populations were 
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POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 1950 - 1985 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


TOTAL 
POPULATION 
140,169 


179,060 
220,096 
225,666 


234 ,030 


URBAN TOWNS PX AAG SUBURBAN TOWNS ao oF RURAL TOWNS 


SOURCES: 1950 - 1980 U.S. CENSUSES OF POPULATION; 1985 ESTIMATES BY THE CONNEC- 
TICUT DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH SERVICES. 
FIGURE 21 


AGE GROUPS AS PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
179,060 220,096 225,666 


RETIRED 
(65 & OVER) 


MATURE WORKERS 
(45 TO 64) 


PRIME WORKERS 
$ TO 44) 


STUDENT — YOUNG WORKERS 
('5 To 24) 


CHILOREN 
(oO TO 14) 


SOURCES: 1960, 1970 and 1980 U.S. Censuses of Population. FIGURE 22 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


AGE AND SEX CHARACTERISTICS: Southeastern Connecticut's population aged from 
1970 to 1980. The median age of the region's population rose from 26.4 years in 
1970 to 29.0 years in 1980. However, the region's population was younger than 
that of the state as a whole. The median age of Connecticut's population in 
1980 was 32.0 years. Expectations are that this aging trend will continue for 


some time. By 1990, Connecticut's population is expected to have a median age 
above 35 years.* 


Figure 22 shows the trends in the age composition of the region's population 
from 1960-1980. The group above 65 years of age is expected to increase both in 
size and in its share of the region's total population through the end of the 
century. This trend will affect the demand for housing and the region's labor 
force and economy in future years. 


Due to the location of military installations in the region, in 1980, males out- 
numbered females by a ratio of 102 to 100. In Groton, home of the U.S. Navy's 
Submarine Base, the ratio was 120 males to 100 females. 


RACE CHARACTERISTICS: Nearly 94% of Southeastern Connecticut's total population 
in 1980 was white. About 4% of the population was black, while a variety of 
other races accounted for the remaining 2%. Of the total population, 2% 


reported themselves as being of Spanish origin, a category that includes several 
different races. 


The black segment of the region's population grew by 21% from 1970-80, while the 
white population grew by only 0.3%. Nearly 80% of all of the region's non- 
white population in 1980 lived in the three urban towns. Of this population, 
slightly more than half lived in New London, where non-whites accounted for one-— 
fifth of the city's total population. 


HOUSEHOLD STRUCTURE: Southeastern Connecticut's population in 1980 contained 
77,321 households. These included 16,130 one-person households and 61,191 
households with two or more persons. Husband and wife families were the 
dominant family unit, accounting for 62.5% of all households. The second 
largest type of household (12% of all households) was single females living 
alone. The average size of families for the entire region in 1980 was 2.77 per- 
sons. This was a decline from 3.17 persons a decade earlier. 


With further aging of the region's population, we expect that the number of sin- 
gle person households will increase. This, in turn, should lead to a smaller 
average family size. 


INCOME: Table 8 presents data on per capita income in 1979, as derived from the 
1980 Census of Population, and 1983 estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
In 1979, the region's median per capita income was $6,974, which was 82% of that 
for the entire state. By 1983, the region's median per capita income was es-— 


Connecticut Office of Policy and Management, 1986. STATE POLICIES PLAN FOR 
THE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONNECTICUT, p. 6. 
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TABLE 8: ESTIMATED PER CAPITA INCOME, 1979 AND 1983 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT PLANNING REGION 


ys 
Income, 1979 Income, 1983. Increase 


$ 6,974 47.7 
5,487 


43.9 


Geographic Units 


Bozrah 
Colchester 
East Lyme 
Franklin 


Griswold 
Groton 


7,983 11,488 


6,463 9,300 43.9 
6,663 9,672 45.2 


Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
New London 


North Stonington 


Norwich — 
Preston 
Salem 


Sprague 
Stonington 
Voluntown 
Waterford 


6,550 3 9,186 40.2 


8,150 71,921 46.3 


6,974 10,032 4 


3.8 
$ 8,513 $11,897 39.8 


MEDIAN FOR REGION: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT: 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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timated to have risen to $10,032, or 84% of the median for the state. While the 
region's income still lags behind that of the state as a whole, the gap appears 
to have narrowed somewhat in recent years. 


Between 1969 and 1979, the number of persons living below the federal defini- 
tion of poverty in Southeastern Connecticut declined by 11% to a total of 
18,233. The greatest concentration of low income population in Southeastern 
Connecticut in 1979 was in the three urban towns. They collectively accounted 
for about two-thirds of the region's poverty population. These same towns, 
Groton, New London and Norwich, contain less than half of the region's total 
population. 


New London in 1979 had the highest concentration of low income population. 

Nearly 17% of the city's residents had incomes below the poverty level. This 

was twice the level of concentration for the region as a whole and for | 
Connecticut. In the case of both New London and Norwich, the percentages of 

their population below the poverty level increased from 1969-79. Clearly, 

poverty, as measured by the number of individuals affected and their relative 

concentration in the general population, is an increasing urban problem. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


Population projections to the year 2000 are shown on Table 9*. The 1990 figure 
represents an 8.6% gain over 1980 Census totals for the Region. It reflects 
housing activity which has increased over the last two years. A variety of 
factors can cause changes in population and housing growth. For instance, in 
1984 and 1985, the expensive cost of borrowing capital, especially mortgage 
money, decreased compared to the late 1970s and early 1980s and was responsible 
in part for the increased residential building activity which occurred in the 
Southeastern Region. Average household size can also change. From 1970 to 
1980, average household size in the region declined nearly 13%. Data indicate 
that from 1980 to 1984, average household size declined from 2.75 to 2.71 at the 
national level. If this trend continues to 1990 and is also occurring in South- 
eastern Connecticut, then these projections should be re-examined. 


Thus, both public and private users of population projections should clearly 
understand that projections are simply a future possibility and should not be 
regarded as a final certainty. This is especially true for the 1995 and 2000 
year projections, which should be regarded as best estimates subject to revision 
after the results of the 1990 Census are available. 


* These are extracted from: POPULATION PROJECTIONS, 2000. SOUTHEASTERN 
CONNECTICUT PLANNING REGION, published by SCRPA in 1986. 
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Table 9: POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


Actual Projections 
URBAN TOWNS: 
Groton 41,062 45,570 48,015 50,525 
New London 28,842 29,125 29,380 29,630 
Norwich 38,074 39,195 39,890 40,590 
URBAN TOTALS: 107 ,978 113,890 117,285 120,745 
SUBURBAN TOWNS: . 
Colchester 7,761 9,560 10,720 11,865 
East Lyme 13,870 15,065 15,730 16,405 
Griswold 8,967 10, 145 10,830 11,540 
Ledyard 13,735 15,490 16,530 17,590 
Lisbon 3,279 3,675 3,910 4,150 
Montville 16,455 17,490 18,110 18,735 
Preston 4,644 5,030 5,2/0 5,515 
Sprague 2,996 3, 150 3,275 Ssaee 
Stonington 16,220 18,600 19,885 21,210 
Waterford 17,843 19,445 20,430 21,425 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 105,770 117,650 124,690 131,810 
RURAL TOWNS: 
Bozrah 2,135 2,350 2,485 2,610 
Frank lin 1,592 1,885 2,000 2,155 
North Stonington 4,219 4,510 4,690 4,865 
Salem 24309 3, 100 3,560 4,045 
Voluntown 1,637 1,825 1,925 2,035 
RURAL TOTALS: 11,918 13,640 14,660 15,710 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 225,666 245,180 256,635 268,265 


SOURCE: SCRPA Projections and 1980 U.S. Census of Population. 
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THE REGION'S ECONOMY* 


LABOR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 


The 1980 Census reported that of the region's population of 159,391 age 16 years 
or older, 113,163 were in the labor force. This is a labor force participation 

rate of 71%, compared to a rate of 65% for the entire State of Connecticut. The 
participation rate within the region for males 16 years of age or older was 78%, 
the same as that for the state. For women, the region's participation rate was 

about 50%, which was Slightly higher than that for Connecticut. 


About 11% of the region's labor force consisted of military personnel. This 
involved nearly 12,800 persons residing throughout the region. However, 55% of 


these resided in Groton and 85% resided in the three-town grouping of Groton, 
New London and Ledyard. 


The profile of Southeastern Connecticut's employed labor force differed slightly 
from that of the state as a whole in 1980. (See Figure 23.) The region had a 
smaller percentage of its workers in the Managerial, Professional, Technical, 
Sales, and Administrative Support categories than did the state. Collectively, 
these occupational groups accounted for half of the region's employed 
population, while they represented 58% of the state's workers. On the other 
hand, the region had a higher percentage of its workforce (17.1%) in Precision 
Production, Craft and Repair occupations than did Connecticut (12.6%). This 
undoubtedly reflects the influence of General Dynamics/Electric Boat. Another 
notable difference was the region's higher percentage (13.7%) in Service Occu-— 
pations compared with 11.3% for the state as a whole. Here, the region's 
tourism industry is the probable influence. 


A recent study of Connecticut's future economy reached the following conclusions 
with respect to the state's labor force in 1995. 


"Connecticut population growth has leveled off at the same time 

that the economy and competence requirements are undergoing rapid 
change. Over the next decade, the growth in Connecticut's labor 
force is expected to be ten percent, while growth in the numbers 

of jobs will be fifteen percent. As the number of people between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty-four expands, there will be fewer 
younger workers, with a higher proportion of minorities among them, 
and a considerably larger proportion of older workers. The majority 


(70%) of people who will work in 1995 are already in the workforce 
today."** 


sts 


For a fuller discussion, see: THE REGION'S ECONOMY, published by SCRPA in 
1984. 


State of Connecticut, 1986. EXECUTIVE REPORT OF JOBS FOR CONNECTICUT'S 
FUTURE, p. 25. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROFILES. PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT TOTAL: 1,482,562 


ai: i 9 o er 18 6 e . 7 ong cane 0 
he a9 OL MB ; 
Managerial and Professional Occupations Oy 
Technical, Sales, and Administrative Support Occupations 
Service Occupations 


Farming, Forestry, and Fishing Occupations 
Precision Production, Craft, and Repair Occupations 
Operators, Fabricators, and Laborers 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT PLANNING REGION TOTAL: 93,909 


FIGURE 23 


CIVILIAN NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER. 1985 


NEW LONDON - NORWICH LABOR MARKET AREA 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT: 115,010 


Manufacturing service |Gov't. | Other 
30% 19% 15% 14% 


SOURCE: Ct. Labor Department. FIGURE 24 
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EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


In December of 1985, 30% of the employed non-agricultural civilian labor force 
in the New London-Norwich Labor Market Area, which differs somewhat from the 
planning region, was employed in manufacturing industries. (See Figure 24.) 
More than 23% of the employed civilian labor force was in metalic industries. 
The primary employer in this industry is the General Dynamics/Electric Boat 
plant in Groton, which builds nuclear submarines. 


Other significant employment within the Labor Market Area in 1985 included: 
Trade (22%), Services (19%), and Government (15%). These three categories 
accounted for more than 80% of the Labor Market's total non-manufacturing 
employment. 


In addition to the civilian employment, about 15,000 military personnel are 
based in Southeastern Connecticut. Most of these are located at Navy or Coast 
Guard facilities in Groton or New London. 


Figure 25 shows the growth by town of civilian non-agricultural employment in 
the planning region from 1970-1984. Overall, the region's civilian employment 
grew from 73,890 jobs in 1970 to 106,380 in 1984, an increase of 44%. In both 
years, Groton accounted for 31% of the region's total civilian non-agricultural 
employment. Other leading employment centers are New London and Norwich. 
Waterford, Stonington, and East Lyme are secondary centers of employment. This 
map illustrates the economic interdependence of the region's communities. 


Overall, Southeastern Connecticut is a net importer of labor. The 1980 Census 
returns indicate that about 94,000 Southeastern Connecticut residents worked 
within the region, while about 10,000 commuted to jobs outside the region. In 


contrast, about 15,000 workers residing outside the region commuted to jobs in 
Southeastern Connecticut.* 


Expansion of the region's job opportunities without a substantial increase in 
its population has contributed to relatively low unemployment in South- 

eastern Connecticut. The unemployment rate for the New London-—Norwich Labor 
Market Area has consistently been well below the national average and has been 
below or only slightly higher than that of the State of Connecticut for the past 
five years. In March of 1986, the unemployment rate for the Labor Market Area 
was 4.3%, compared with a statewide rate of 4.0%. 


ECONOMIC SECTORS 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES: Southeastern Connecticut's economic strength has been due 
primarily to continued high employment in defense activities. Employment in 
defense activities grew over the 1970-80 decade and continues to be strong at 


al- 
.» 


For further details on worker commuting, see: A SUMMARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
DATA FROM THE 1980 CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING, SCRPA, 1983, and the 
ADDENDUM to this report published in 1984. 
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this writing. About one-third of the region's total employment is concentrated 
on primary defense activities. If secondary defense activities and indirect 
defense linkages are considered, Southeastern Connecticut's defense dependence 
is estimated to include at least half of its total work force. Ironically, this 
sector of the region's economy was largely responsible for the area's economic 
health since 1970 but also is its greatest potential long-term economic 


problem. Economic diversification continues to be the region's major economic 
need. 


RETAIL TRADE: Retail trade is a basic service industry. The Connecticut De- 
partment of Revenue Services reports total retail sales of $4.3 billion in the 
region in 1985. Historically, the region's urban centers of New London, 
Norwich, and Groton have dominated retail trade in Southeastern Connecticut. 
But shifts of population to less urban towns have also caused some erosion of 
the retail prominence of the three urban centers. The opening of the region's 
largest retail complex, Crystal Mall, in suburban Waterford in 1984 is creating 
a major reorientation of retail trade in the region. | 


TOURISM: Tourism is an important part of the economy of the Southeastern 
Connecticut Region and appears to have potential for economic growth. The cen- 
ter of tourism in the region is Mystic in the Town of Stonington, which contains 
two of Connecticut's most important attractions, Mystic Seaport and Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium. Other major attractions which are located in Groton are 
the USS Nautilus, USS Croaker, a World War II U.S. Navy submarine, and Fort 
Griswold State Park, the site of a Revolutionary War battle. 


All of these major attractions are located in close proximity to Interstate 
Route 95 and thus are able to draw attendance from travelers on that highway 
from outside of the immediate area. In addition, the towns of the region have 
much of a less obvious nature for the visitor to see. There is the coastline, 
Stonington Village with its 18th century houses and fishing fleet, Mystic, 
Noank, another former fishing village with much picturesque charm, the Thames 
River with its shipyards and Naval activity, and New London itself with its 
historic houses. In Norwich, there is the Norwichtown area with its handsome 
green and 18th century houses. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHING: As measured by employment, farming and fishing are 
very modest sectors of Southeastern Connecticut's economy. Data from the 1980 
Census indicate that farming, forestry, and fishing together employed only about 
1,500 of the region's residents. This was only 1.6% of the total employed 
persons sixteen years of age or older. 


The major categories of agriculture have been dairy and poultry farming. In 
1984, it was estimated that these activities employed about 230 and 250 people, 
respectively. In 1982, poultry and poultry products were responsible for a 
little more than half the total agricultural sales of $68.3 million dollars in 
New London County. Dairy products and cattle accounted for about one quarter of 
the sales. Agriculture in Southeastern Connecticut currently is in a state of 
flux, with dairy herds being reduced as a result of a federal "buy-out" program. 
This can be expected to reduce the number of active farms and the acreage being 
farmed. 


a 


The region's fishing industry in 1982 was estimated to involve twenty-seven 
vessels of five net tons or larger and 216 boats of less than five net ton. The 
vessels employed an estimated 84 people, while 30 persons worked regularly on 
boats and another 214 fished casually. In 1982, the total landed value of both 
finfish and shellfish was less than $4 million. 
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HOUSING ANALYSIS 


HOUSING INVENTORY 


The 1980 Census found that there were a total of 51,574 single-family housing 
units in the region. This figure includes both occupied and vacant units. By 
adding the number of building permits for single-family homes issued in the 
region between 1980 and 1985, we estimate that at the end of 1985 there were 
95,848 traditional single-family units in the region. (See Table 10.) 


A survey by SCRPA in 1979 showed that at the time there were a total of 2,641 
mobile homes in the region. Since that time, the number of mobile homes has 
remained roughly constant, because zoning regulations severely limit the 
addition of mobile homes to the region's housing stock. 


The 1980 Census reported 28,200 multi-family housing units in Southeastern 
Connecticut. Additions between then and the end of 1985, less an estimated 250 
multi-family units lost to the inventory, gives an estimated total of 29,481 
multi-family housing units in the region at the end of 1985. 


In total, 5,555 housing units were added to the region's net housing stock from 
1980-85. This averages 1,111 per year, somewhat less than the annual average of 
approximately 1,400 units during the decade of the 1970s. 


1990 OVERALL REGIONAL HOUSING NEEDS 


Forecasting housing needs is at best a difficult art. The number of housing 
units needed in a single municipality or a region is determined principally by 
two variables: the total population to be housed and the average number of 
persons per household. Changes in the assumptions or estimates of household 
size, in particular, will have a strong influence on the forecast of housing 
needs. Because of this, a decision was made to limit the housing forecast to 
the expected total regional need in 1990. 


Table 11 summarizes the procedure and assumptions by which housing and 
population data from the 1980 Census and 1985 population and housing data 
produced by two state agencies were used to develop the forecast. The analysis 
indicates that approximately 12,700 more housing units than in 1980 would be 
needed to house the region's projected 1990 population. This averages out to 

a production rate of about 1,300 units per year. From 1980-85, the increase in 
the region's housing stock has averaged a little over 1,100 units per year. 


Analysis of 1980 Census data showed that approximately 12,700 families in 
Southeastern Connecticut had a need for low-— or moderate-income housing.* About 


J 


For a detailed discussion, see: HOUSING ANALYSIS, 1984, published by SCRPA 
in 1984. 
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Table 11: HOUSING FORECAST, 1990 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


1980 @ 1985 > 1990 © 

Population to be Housed: 221,177 4 217,900 4 229,0004 
% Residing In: 

Single-family Units 71 7] 7] 

Multi-family Units 29 29 29 
Persons/Househo Id: 

Single-family Units 3.0 a a 

Multi-family Units A 222 es 
Housing Units: | 

Single-family Units 51,574 55,848 60,220 

Multi-family Units 28,200 29,481 30,185 

Mobile Homes 2,641 2,641 2,640 
TOTAL: 82,415 87,970 93,045 
Vacancy Requirement: 

Single-family © 1% 600 

Multi-family @ 5%. 1,510 
TOTAL: 2,110 
GRAND TOTAL: 82,415 87,970 95,155 


a Based on data from 1980 Census. 


b Based on population estimates of the Connecticut Department of Health 
services and annual housing construction inventories by the Connecticut 
Department of Housing. 


c Forecast by SCRPA 


d Excludes 11,282 persons residing in group quarters and 4,865 persons residing 
in mobile homes. 


ayo 


half of these families in 1980 resided in 
London and Norwich. Thirty-seven percent 
and moderate-income housing are estimated 
about 2,500 non-family elderly households 
low-moderate income housing. 


By 1990, the total regional need for low- 


the three urban towns of Groton, New 
of the families in 1980 needing low- 
to have been elderly. In addition, 
were identified as needing 


and moderate-income housing is 


expected to reach about 15,000 units. A survey by SCRPA in 1984 showed that 
Southeastern Connecticut contained a total of 7,357 publicly subsidized housing 
units, 2,046 of which were for the elderly. Thus, a considerable gap currently 
exists between the need for low— and moderate-income housing and the supply of 


such housing. 
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3. The Proposed Plan 


INTRODUCTION 


As noted in the Introduction to this report, the Regional Development Plan has 
several important functions. It is a guide for coordinating land use planning 
at the municipal level. It aids planning efforts by state agencies. It pro- 
vides data needed for preparing specialized functional plans for such things as 
transportation, water supply, sewerage or solid waste facilities. It is an 
important consideration in the Regional Planning Agency's review of applications 
for Federal aid, of proposed zoning changes near or adjacent to town lines, or 
of proposed subdivisions adjacent to town lines. It is a requirement to estab-—- 
lish local eligibility for some Federal grant programs. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


Goals and objectives are the overall targets or guiding principles toward which 
the proposals of the Regional Development Plan are aimed. After review and 
comment by local officials and citizen groups, SCRPA, in January, 1986, adopted 
the following set of goals and objectives as a foundation for the updated 
Regional Development Plan. 


GENERAL GOAL 


Protect the natural environment while creating a physically healthy, 


economically and socially sound attractive human environment for all residents 
of Southeastern Connecticut. 


STATE AND NATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Maintain a continued awareness of trends, needs, plans, and programs at the 
state and national levels so that the region benefits from such programs, and, 
to the extent possible, Southeastern Connecticut's growth and development are 
compatible with state and national interests. 


Objectives: 


- Implement the regional plan with the assistance of state and Federal agencies 
and programs where possible. 


- Encourage unified, nonpartisan regional action on legislation which affects 
Southeastern Connecticut. 


- Encourage a type of development that retains Southeastern Connecticut's dis-— 
tinctive character. 


- Cooperate with the state and Federal governments where their interests and 
those of the region are compatible. 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


Encourage a pattern of development that does not destroy natural environmental 
processes or the region's scenic qualities and which can be serviced efficiently 
with necessary public facilities. 


Objectives: 


- Allocate a proper amount of space for the needed variety of uses and activi- 
ties in order to minimize the waste of land or other natural resources. 


- Discourage urban sprawl through the creation of cohesive communities around 
existing centers of development. 


- Encourage an arrangement of land uses in an interconnected linear pattern 
that will permit quick, convenient, and safe access between living, working, 
shopping, and recreation areas and will offer the potential for service by 
public transportation. 


- Provide for a balanced range of choice in housing, employment opportunities, 
and recreation facilities by proposing a distribution of these throughout the 
region where natural conditions and the availability of public facilities 
favor their location. 


- Wherever possible, use open space to separate incompatible intensive land 
uses and low intensity land uses to buffer and protect sensitive natural 
areas from urban encroachment. 


- Seek to preserve agricultural uses both as an industry and as a viable source 
of open space resources. 


- Encourage sound local planning and zoning practices, including the updating 
of local plans, through provision of technical assistance to municipalities. 


ECONOMY 


Develop a balanced and diversified economic base to minimize unemployment risks 
and to enhance opportunities for raising personal incomes. Develop a range of 
commercial and service activities to meet demands throughout the region. 


Objectives: 


- Expand the non-defense sector of the region's economy to the point where no 
more than 25% of the region's population are directly dependent on primary 
military and defense employment for support. This could be accomplished by 
expanding the non-defense manufacturing base, by expanding the regional 
tourist and recreation industry, by providing an adequate number and variety 
of commercial centers at appropriate points throughout the region which are 
convenient for the region's population, and by encouraging wise use of the 


region's natural resources for raw materials, agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing. 


- Achieve an unemployment rate for the region as a whole averaging not more 
than 4% per year. 


Ba 


- Seek to create employment conditions that will keep the percentage of low 
income population down to not more than 10% of the region's families and the 


median income of each town to not less than 90% of the median for Connecticut 
as a whole. 


HOUSING 


Provide a variety of housing types, designs, and settings to permit a range of 
choice for all of the region's residents. 


Objectives: 


- Encourage a broad range of housing within the region to meet the needs of all 
segments of the population regardless of income, race or age. 


- Encourage good community and subdivision design through the provision of 
technical services from the SCRPA staff. 


- Advocate changes in local zoning to accommodate the expected regional housing 
needs where the necessary facilities and services are available. 


- Assist, to the extent funding permits, in developing housing programs to 


serve those population groups with housing problems. 


OPEN SPACE, RECREATION, AND PRESERVATION 


Develop a system of open space and recreation areas which will protect natural 

processes and be adequate in terms of type, acreage, facilities, and access to 

meet the increasing aesthetic, resource, and recreational needs of all segments 
of the region's population. 


Objectives: 


- Preserve all remaining tidal marshes and waterways through regulation or 
acquisition. 


- Preserve key interior wetlands through regulation or acquisition. 


- Protect major potential reservoir sites and groundwater aquifers from 
development through a variety of means. 


- Protect key natural scientific sites. 

- Establish and preserve greenbelts and streambelts to interconnect major open 
Space areas into a linked system that as fully as possible reflects a logical 
pattern to protect important natural processes such as drainage. 

- Support efforts to maintain and improve air quality in the region. 

- Encourage the establishment of State Parks on Beach Pond, Gardiner Lake, 


Green Falls Pond, and Powers Lake at this time, until the need for addi- 
tional parks becomes apparent. 
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- Add to state forests only where necessary to round—out present holdings or to 
protect an important natural feature. 


- Improve municipal recreation facilities to provide a range of playgrounds, 
parks, and specialized facilities within easy access to the region's popula- 
tion on a day-to-day basis. Particular emphasis should be placed on develop- 
ing new recreational opportunities in the older, more developed sections of 
the region's larger communities. 


- Establish both a planned network of bicycle trails which connect recreational 
areas with other points of interest and a safe system of marked bicycle 
routes which can be used for recreational and commuter uses. 


- Encourage and assist municipalities to develop historic district zoning to 
protect seventeen major clusters of historically and/or architecturally 
Significant buildings. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Develop a transportation system which through a variety of modes will provide 
convenient access for all segments of the population, regardless of age, race, 
or income status, to all parts of the region and to important points beyond its 
borders. Such a system should be developed with a view to minimizing adverse 
environmental impact as well as achieiving user convenience. 


Objectives: 


- Maintain a public transportation system to serve all contiguous urbanized 
development. 


- Foster the development of improved rail service, with an emphasis on high- 
speed connections to large metropolitan areas along the East Coast. 


- Maintain an expressway and secondary highway system adequate to permit easy 
communication within the region and to serve an efficient development 


pattern. 


- Develop Groton-—New London Airport only to the extent necessary to provide 
safe, short-range service. | 


- Encourage the conservation of energy in all modes of transportation. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 

Provide a system of public facilities that will protect the health of the 
region's population, protect the environment, and meet expanding needs of the 
region's people, businesses and industries. 

Objectives: 

- Achieve a viable regional approach to water supply through a joint effort of 


the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority, local utilities, and the Water 
Utility Coordinating Committee. 


By be 


- Complete schedule municipal sewerage systems, develop extensions and new 
Systems as needed, and assist communiites to develop septage disposal pro- 
grams and sewer avoidance programs, consistent with local land use plans. 


- Cooperate with the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Resources Recovery 
Authority to develop a solid waste management program for the region that is 
compatible with the plan for the State of Connecticut. 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


(1) Assist the Health Systems Agency of Eastern Connecticut to encourage the 
creation of comprehensive and coordinated health, mental health, and social 
services systems which promote the prevention and early detection of 
disease while avoiding unnecessary duplication of services and facilities. 


(2) Support the development of a humane and effective social welfare system 


which adequately meets basic material needs and enables the recipients to 
live with dignity. 


PLAN DETERMINANTS 


The Regional Development Plan is intended to meet the general aspirations of the 
region's population as expressed in the above goals. The regional plans builds 
on the existing pattern of land use and on the existing transportation and 
public water and sewer Systems. It also recognizes the limitations imposed by 
the region's natural environment. As noted earlier, the region's population is 
expected to reach approximately 268,000 by the year 2000. The Regional Develop- 
ment Plan is intended to serve as a general guide, suggesting areas that can 


best support this anticipated population growth while protecting the area's 
natural environment. 


Figure 9 shows that Southeastern Connecticut is about 17% intensively developed. 
This ninety-five square miles of development is concentrated along the Long 
Island Sound coastline and along the Thames River. Pockets of scattered 
development are found inland from these areas. The regional plan recognizes 
this existing development in the land use categories to be discussed below. 


The protection of water Supply resources (Figure 5) is critical to the future 
physical health of the region's population and to the health of our economy. 
Because of this, existing and possible future water supply resources were 


carefully considered in preparing the land use proposals of the Regional 
Development Plan. 


The region's existing and planned sewerage systems (Figure 16) are located in or 
near these areas of development and population concentrations. These Systems 
were used as a basic determinant for the location of future intensive urban 
uses. This is intended to accommodate urban growth and to enhance environmental 
quality by reducing water pollution. 


Natural features discussed previously in the Environmental Resource Considera- 
tions section of this report are also a basic plan determinant in the land use 


 - 
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categories to be discussed below. These features, in their largely undeveloped 
State, account for much of the environmental quality of the region. 


The region's existing and proposed expressway system and existing mass transit 
System are intended to serve the existing development core along the coast and 


the Thames River valley. These systems are also a basic determinant in locating 
intensive uses. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN'S LAND USE CATEGORIES 


After discussion with SCRPA's Program Committee, the following land use cate- 
gories were agreed upon. The locations of these categories are depicted on the 


Regional Development Plan (insert to this report). The areas of these cate-— 
gories are shown in Table 12. 


Major Economic Centers: These are the region's three urban areas of Groton, New 
London, and Norwich which have large-scale industrial, commercial, and institu- 


tional land uses. These three areas have over 1,000 persons per square mile, 
contain nearly 50% of the region's population and contain 71% of the region's 
non-agricultural employment. Because of this, these areas serve as major 
traffic generators as well as attractors. The circular symbol used on the 
Regional Development Plan to represent these functions is not a precise, quanti- 
tative geographic area symbol, but rather a qualitative, focal point symbol 
within che Mixed Urban Use category discussed below. 


Other Economic Centers: These represent additional centers which are usually 
lesser in scope and function than those above. They represent existing and 
proposed industrial, commercial, and institutional uses which generally are 
located in the Mixed Urban and Suburban Uses categories. As with the Major 
Economic Centers symbol, the Other Economic Centers symbol is intended to serve 
as a focal point within these Mixed Urban and Suburban Uses categories rather 
than as a precise, quantitative geographic area symbol. 


Mixed Urban Uses: These are areas suggested for intensive residential and/or 
economic development. These areas include the region's three urban centers of 
Groton, New London, and Norwich as well as concentrations of intensive develop- 
ment in the suburban towns. The Mixed Urban Use areas are intended to be 
serviced by both public water and sewerage systems. Residential densities of 
greater than two units per acre are recommended, depending on local regulations. 


This category contains 47.5 square miles, or 8.5% of the region's total area. 
Nearly two-thirds of this category is located in the three urban towns. 


Mixed Suburban Uses: These are areas with few development limitations. In some 
cases, both public water and sewer service are available or are programmed. 
Residential densities ranging from one unit per one and one-half acres to two 
units per acre are recommended, depending on local utilities and regulations. 
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Densities of greater than one unit per acre are recommended only if a community 
water or sewer service is provided. Also recommended for this category are 
scattered small-scale industrial, commercial, and institutional uses. These 
areas also can contain lands suitable for agriculture. 


This category contains 115.2 square miles, or 21% of the region's land. Twelve 
percent of this category is located in the urban towns, 79% in the suburban 
towns, and 9% in the rural towns. 


Low Density Uses: These are areas which, in most cases, reflect land with 
development limitations or where lower densities are desirable for other rea- 
sons. These areas are recommended for scattered single-family uses, agricul- 
ture, open space, recreation, and water supply areas. Residential densities of 
less than one unit per one and one-half acres are recommended, depending upon 
local conditions and regulations. Lands suitable for agriculture are also 
included in this category. 


The total area in this category is 281.5 square miles, or half of the region's 
land area. Less than 3% of this category is contained in the urban towns, 
nearly 60% in the suburban towns, and 38% in the rural towns. 


Existing Major Institutional Uses: This category includes large-scale public 


and private institutional uses such as military, correctional, educational and 
medical facilities and Indian reservations. 


This category contains 13.7 square miles, or less than 3% of the region's total 
area. Sixteen percent of this category is located in the urban towns. The su- 
burban and rural towns contain about 82% and 2%, respectively, of the land areas 
in this category. 


Existing Recreational Uses: This category includes recreational lands designed 
for intensive uses such as state and local parks, camps and campgrounds,” golf 
courses, and sporting clubs. 


Existing Open Space Reservations: This category includes state forests; state, 


local and private preserves; water company lands; and cemeteries. 


Open space and recreational uses together total nearly 77 square miles. Of 
this, about 10% lies in the urban towns. The suburban towns contain nearly 44% 
of the category, while the rural towns contain 46%. 


Conservation Uses: For the most part, these are large areas which present 
development limitations. These areas consist of valuable and significant 
natural resources such as inland wetlands, tidal wetlands, or streambelts which 
should be left in their natural state. In addition, this category includes 
other areas with potential for rounding out existing open space reservations. 


This category accounts for 4.4% of the region's land area. 


In addition to the above criteria, each of the mapped land use areas reflects 
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local participation (planning commission, planning and zoning commission, or 
town planner review), existing development, current and planned transportation 
Systems, town plans of development, and local zoning maps. Areas were general- 


ized for map presentation purposes, considering reasonableness as to size and 
proximity to other similar uses. 


PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 


SCRPA has legislative authority to prepare a plan for the region's growth and 
development, but it has no legal powers to implement the plan. It must persuade 
a large number of municipal, state, and federal agencies and private individuals 
and organizations to follow the recommendations of the plan. Because of this, 
the plan, far from being an end in itself, is really the beginning of a contin-— 
uing and very complex process of implementation. 


There will be three basic ingredients in SCRPA's implementation program - 
assistance, initiation, and coordination. The Agency will continue to provide 
all possible assistance to communities or groups undertaking programs that would 
work toward the implementation of the plan. Where action is needed but has not 
yet been undertaken, SCRPA will try to initiate action through appropriate 


groups. The Agency has a clear responsibility to coordinate the implementation 
actions of the separate communities and agencies. 


A broad range of tools and techniques is now available at all governmental 
levels to assist in turning plan proposals into realities. In the remainder of 
the report, we outline in general terms areas where action at the local, 
regional, state and federal levels will be needed to implement the plan. 


ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


A growing awareness of the impacts that human activities may have on the natural 
environment has prompted greater understanding and acceptance of the need for 
controls on actions that may adversely affect the world around us. Maintaining 
high standards of quality in the air, the water, the earth and the objects we 
build on it, should be an underlying principle of every governmental agency. 


Local Action: Local boards and commissions charged with making land use deci- 
sions should regularly review their regulations and decisions to determine the 
net effect of them on environmental quality. 


Land use decision-makers should make use of published handbooks and guidelines, 
available from the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection and 


others, which are aimed at reducing the adverse impacts of land development on 
the natural resource base. 
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Community leaders should request assistance from the Eastern Connecticut Envir- 
onmental Review Team when reviewing major development proposals. Understanding 
the impacts of new development on the environment can lead to improvements to 
Site plans that will reduce long-term problems. Additional expertise may be 
requested from the Coastal Area Management section of the state Department of 
Environmental Protection for proposed activities in the region's coastal area. 


Regional Action: SCRPA monitors environmental issues of regional concern, con- 
ducts related studies, and, where appropriate, makes recommendations for cooper- 
ative action. Agency staff also participate in the activities of the Environ-— 
mental Review Team within this Region, evaluating the impacts of proposed 
developments on environmental quality. Regular review of all development pro-— 
posals is accomplished in several communities by SCRPA staff under contractual 
arrangements. 


Two regional authorities in Southeastern Connecticut have been established in 
response to concern for environmental quality. The Southeastern Connecticut 
Water Authority operates numerous water systems throughout the region and, at 
the same time, plans for the long-term equitable distribution of this important 
natural resource among the region's communities. The Southeastern Connecticut 
Regional Resources Recovery Authority is charged with constructing and operating 
facilities for the disposal of solid waste from its eleven member communities. 
Current plans call for a solid-waste fired incinerator that will generate elec- 
tricity and a regional recycling program. 


State Action: Because environmental problems are seldom confined by municipal 
or regional boundaries, the state plays a major role in preserving environmental 
quality. This responsibility rests primarily with the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, which establishes standards for air and water quality and 
provides both assistance and enforcement aimed at meeting those standards. 


Federal Action: Federal laws concerning air and water pollution are enforced by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the federal Environmental Protection Agency, 
and the state Department of Environmental Protection. The federal government 
also provides financial Support to state enforcement and oversight agencies. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The heart of the regional development plan is the land use pattern it proposes, 
and the success or failure of the plan will in large measure depend on the 
extent to which its land use proposals are actually carried out. 


Local Action: Many tools to implement the regional plan's land use proposals 


are available at the municipal level. The most important of these are the 
following: 


Zoning and Subdivision Regulations: Under present statutes, SCRPA itself has no 


power to regulate land use, and thus it cannot carry out its own land use plan. 
The Agency depends directly upon the municipalities, through their zoning and 


subdivision regulations, to provide the controls necessary for implementing the 
land use plan. 


Through their control of the location and intensity of all types of land use in 
a community, the zoning regulations have an obvious role to play in implementing 
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the regional plan. The plan may recommend where housing at various densities or 
industrial and commercial areas should be located, but only the local zoning 
regulations can bring about these objectives. 


Standards for the development of new residential areas are set and enforced 
through municipal subdivision regulations. The importance of good subdivision 
regulations cannot be overemphasized. If development standards are high, the 


quality of the community's residential environment should be heightened and its 
development problems reduced. 


Development in coastal areas is evaluated by local planning and zoning commis— 


Sions for consistency with locally prepared and adopted coastal management 
plans. 


Inland Wetlands Regulations: Municipalities have the authority to regulate the 
use of inland wetlands, but if they choose not to, the state Department of 
Environmental Protection will do it for them. In this region, all towns except 
Preston exercise this authority. Since wetlands extend over a substantial 
portion of each community, local wetland commissions exert considerable control 
over the use of land. 


Regional Action: Through its technical assistance program, SCRPA assists muni- 
cipalities in preparing, updating, and administering zoning, subdivision, and 
inland wetland regulations. The Agency also has the responsibility under state 
law to review and comment on proposed zoning changes and subdivisions near muni- 
cipal boundaries. State legislation is needed that would require regional 
planning agencies to review and comment on major development proposals that are 
likely to have intermunicipal impacts. 


State Action: A variety of state actions influence the pattern and intensity of 
land use. 


Decisions on transportation improvement projects ranging from highways to mass 
transit stimulate or discourage growth. For example, the opening of a new ex- 
pressway interchange usually spurs a more intensive use of land in its vicinity. 
While the implementation of most transportation projects is a state responsi- 


bility, these should reflect the objectives of the region's land use and trans- 
portation plans. 


The state now regulates two types of natural areas. Under Chapter 440 of the 
State Statutes, regulations of tidal wetlands is an exclusive state function. 
Under P.A. 155, the state regulates the use of inland wetlands in those communi- 
ties that have declined to do so themselves. 


Several state planning efforts have the potential to affect land use either 
through influencing administrative decisions by state departments or by foster- 
ing future legislation related to land use control. Notable examples include 
the State Master Transportation Plan, the State Policies Plan for the Conserva-— 
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Plan, and Coastal Area Management planning. SCRPA actively seeks to represent 
the region's interests in these and other state planning programs. 


Local land use policies are too often influenced primarily by the existing 
methods of tax collection and distribution. The present heavy dependence by the 
individual municipality upon the property tax frequently leads to an over-— 
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emphasis on industry and an under-emphasis on higher density housing in zoning 
regulations. As the costs of government and education increase, there will be a 
corresponding intensification of the competition between municipalities to 
attract more revenue-producing industries. Legislative action at the state 
level must eventually produce a more equitable means of either raising or dis-— 
bursing revenues at the municipal level. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


The charm and character of Southeastern Connecticut is attributable in large 
measure to the old buildings and historic sites that abound throughout the 
region. Efforts can be made at all levels of government to retain these 
features for generations to come. 


Local Action: Local historical societies can aid preservation efforts by 


identifying and inventorying local historic features, managing and marking 
historic properties and buildings, and by organizing preservation activities. 
Under provisions of Section 7-147b of the Connecticut General Statutes, local 
historic districts may be established to preserve the exterior appearances of 
historic buildings. Although nine such districts now exist in the region, the 
potential for more is present in most communities of the region. 


Regional Action: SCRPA has provided technical assistance and procedural advice 
to groups and individuals interested in establishing historic districts within 
the region. 


State Action: The Connecticut Historical Commission prepares nominations for 
historic buildings and areas for inclusion in the National Register of Historic 
Places. It also reviews proposed local historic districts. 


Federal Action: Funds for programs aimed at preserving historic buildings and 
Sites are available from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
Financial incentives for historic preservation may apply to certain construction 
or reconstruction projects under federal tax laws. National Register buildings 
and sites are protected from indiscriminate demolition under provisions of 
Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966. 


WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 


These essential services increasingly influence the pattern of growth and must, 
therefore, be carefully planned and provided. 


Local Action: At the municipal level, water and sewer commissions or authorites 
are responsible for preparing necessary engineering plans and constructing 
facilities. To be most effective, and to be eligible for federal construction 


grants, both water and sewer facilities must be coordinated with the regional 
plan. 


Regional Action: SCRPA will continue to participate in water supply and sewer 
System planning. Under federal and state law, the Agency is responsible for 
reviewing applications for federal funding of these facilities to assure their 
compatibility with regional plans. The Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority 
is responsible for developing future major water supply sources and for 
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providing a basis for interconnecting individual municipal systems. A new 
process for preparing future water supply plans for the region, which will 
involve the water utilities, is expected to be initiated in the next several 
years under P.A. 85-525. 


State Action: The state is deeply involved in implementing water and sewer 


facility plans through the regulatory powers of the Departments of Environmental 
Protection and Health Services. 


Federal Action: The primary role of the Federal Government is through grant 
programs. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


The problems associated with finding an acceptable way to dispose of solid waste 


have reached the point of crisis. Concerted efforts are needed at all levels to 
resolve the issue. 


Local Action: Each municipality has identified its solid waste disposal needs 


for the next twenty years and must now act to provide the means for meeting 
those needs. 


Regional Action: The recently-established Southeastern Connecticut Regional 
Resources Recovery Authority has been formed by eleven of the region's munici- 
palities to manage waste disposal on a cooperative basis. The Authority has 
designed a program and is now seeking to construct a regional resources recovery 
plant in Preston and to operate a regional recycling center in Groton. 


State Action: Since state approval is required for local and regional waste 
disposal actions, there is an urgent need for close cooperation, technical 


support, financial assistance, and legislative action as necessary, to carry out 
local and regional actions. 


Federal Action: Financial support in the form of grants, low-interest loans, or 
tax incentives would greatly assist in meeting this widespread national problem. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Maintaining adequate transportation facilities and systems for the movement of 
people and goods within the region and between the region and other places 


requires continuing cooperation and coordinated action at all governmental 
levels. 


Local Action: Municipalities have primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
local roads and streets. They may also participate in efforts of the regional 
Transit District to improve public transportation. 


Regional Action: Southeast Area Transit is charged with providing transit 
service on a regional scale. Its success depends to a large extent on the 
degree of support its receives from its member municipalities and the public. 
SCRPA will continue to provide technical aid to the municipalities and the 
Transit District on transportation-related projects and it serves as the primary 
planning agency for transportation in Southeastern Connecticut. An annual up-— 
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dating of the Regional Transportation Plan and the Regional Transportation 
Improvement Program is required to maintain the areas's eligibility for federal 
funding of transportation improvements and services. 


State Action: The state has the greatest role in implementing transportation 


plans. The Department of Transportation may itself carry out projects involving 
any mode of transportation. Such projects should be compatible with the 
region's transportation plan. In addition, the state is a source of funding for 
projects developed by municipalities or the regional Transit District. 


Federal Action: Some transportation improvements, such as the dredging of the 


New London harbor and Thames River, may be undertaken directly by the Federal 
Government. But most federal involvement will be through project grants admin-—- 
istered by the Connecticut Department of Transportation. 


THE REGION'S ECONOMY 


Disversification of the region's economy to reduce its dependence on defense 
expenditures is essential to the area's long-term economic health. This is a 
difficult goal, and it will be achieved only through the cooperation of all 
levels of government and a great deal of effort by private citizens and organi- 
zations. 


Local Action: Traditionally, the local chambers of commerce and municipal 


economic development commissions have been concerned only with the economic 


growth of individual communities, but there is now a growing emphasis on 
regionalism. SCRPA will work with local development groups to assist in imple- 
menting their programs and in consolidating their efforts toward the common 
regional objective of diversification. 


Regional Action: At the regional level, SCRPA studies Southeastern 
Connecticut's economy and is a source of information for economic development 
groups and for businesses considering locating in the area. But SCRPA is not a 
regional economic development agency. The two major chambers of commerce in the 
region are attempting to fill the need for such an agency by creating a regional 
approach to their economic development efforts. Two other regional organiza-— 
tions contribute significantly to economic diversification. These are the 
Southeastern Connecticut Tourism District, which is concerned with promoting the 
region's second most important economic sector, and the Southeastern Connecticut 
Private Industry Council, which operates job training programs under the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 


State Action: Close coordination of the region's economic development program 
with that of the Connecticut Department of Economic Development is essential. 
The state agency can be of great help to our program through general staff aid 
and direct financial assistance to specific projects. 


Federal Action: Federal aid consists chiefly of financial assistance. To 
utilize federal grants effectively, close watch must be kept on changes in their 
program requirements. For example, in many cases, federal grants are available 
only if the proposed project is compatible with a regional plan. This under- 


scores the need for close coordination between SCRPA and its member municipali- 
ties. 
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HOUS ING 


All segments of the region's population should have safe, clean housing; and 
they should have a choice as to the type and location of housing in which they 
live. Few aspects of community development have been more difficult than 
attempts to achieve this goal. If it is ever attained, it will only be through 
the efforts of all levels of government as well as many private organizations. 


Local Action: The local level of government has a great impact on housing op- 
portunity. Through its land use regulations, it controls the types of housing 
permitted. Through its water and sewer facility programs, it controls the 
utilities needed to permit a range of housing types. Through its decisions to 
establish, or not, a local housing authority, it will probably control the pro- 
vision of low- and moderate-income and elderly housing. Individually and 
collectively, the municipalities bear a heavy responsibility for achieving, or 


not achieving, the goals of adequate housing available on an equal opportunity 
basis. 


Since zoning and other land use regulations play such an important role in 
housing opportunity, municipalities should review these to insure that they do 
not unintentionally have an unnecessary exclusionary effect on housing. A good 
test would be to compare the acreage zoned for industrial and commercial use 
with that zoned for multi-family residential use. 


Regional Action: The Regional Planning Agency can identify and publicize 
housing needs. It can provide technical support to municipalities interested in 
responding to needs. It can assist in acquainting local officials with programs 
that can stimulate housing construction. And it can seek to coordinate the 


efforts of groups interested in building low-— and moderate-income or elderly 
housing. 


State Action: The state's role is one of providing financial support for some 
types of subsidized housing and providing technical assistance to communities or 
non-profit sponsors wishing to construct housing. 


Federal Action: Federal support consists of a variety of financing and mortgage 


insurance programs and rent subsidization. The Federal Government also is re- 
sponsible for enforcing the various civil rights laws relating to housing. 
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ECONOMIC CENTERS 


| 
mo Major Center & Other Center 


MIXED URBAN USES 


ECONOMIC AND RESIDENTIAL USES 
PER ACRE. 


MIXED SUBURBAN USES 


ECONOMIC AND RESIDENTIAL USES AT DENSITIES RANGING 
FROM ONE UNIT PER 1.5 ACRES TO TWO UNITS PER ACRE. 


LOW DENSITY USES 


RESIDENTIAL USES AT LESS THAN ONE UNIT PER 1.5 ACRES; 
AGRICULTURAL, OPEN SPACE, RECREATIONAL, AND WATER SUPPLY USES. 


EXISTING MAJOR INSTITUTIONAL USES 


MILITARY, CORRECTIONAL, EDUCATIO 


AT MORE THAN Two UNITS 


INDIAN RESERtaT Suen NAL, AND MEDICAL FACILITIES; 
EXISTING RECREATIONAL USES 


OCAL PARKS; CAMPS AND CAMPGROUNDS; GOLF ; 
SPORTING CLUBS. COURSES; 


EXISTING OPEN SPACE RESERVA 


STATE FORESTS; STATE, LOCAL, AND PRIVATE PRESERVES; WATER 
COMPANY LANDS; CEMETERIES. 


PROPOSED CONSERVATION AREAS 


MAJOR WETLANDS; MAJOR STREAM BELTS; ADDITIONS To EXISTING 
OPEN SPACE RESERVATIONS. 
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